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CHILDREN’ 


In homes where there are children, 


bathroom sanitation dictates a par- 
ticular type of most important bath- 
room fixture. Yet how few parents 
are aware of this! In how many 
homes are the children scolded for 
what really are faults in the general 


bathroom plan! 


Miss Anne Richards has written a 
frank little book discussing the most 


important bathroom fixture and _ its 


relation to home comfort, health and 


sanitation. 


You'll learn there, for instance, 
that a certain type of fixture is par- 
ticularly suitable for homes where 
there are children — 

—that a certain type goes far 
toward keeping itself always bright 
and clean, thus removing a most dis- 
agreeable household task. 

—that a certain type is commended 
by considerations of feminine hygiene. 


May we send you a copy of this 


informative book? It deals with 


matters closely related to your fam- 
ily’s health and comfort. 


y ££ ¥ 


For many years “Standard” has stood for 
the latest and most sanitary in Plumbing 
Fixtures. More “Standard” Enameled Ware, 
Vitreous China and Brass Goods are 
sold than of any other manufacture. A 
nation-wide service organization upholds 
“Standard” quality. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co., Pittsburgh 


“Standard” puRIMO, COMPLETE AS SHOWN ABOVE, $95.00 EXCLUSIVE OF INSTALLATION COST. 





“Standard” ruximo HAs ALL THESE 
HYGIENIC AND SANITARY FEATURES 


White seat divided 
front and back 





Quietness with 
efficiency 


“Ctandard’ 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Large water area 
cut out rear 
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Hand to Mouth 


‘Buying affects every business man 


Hand to Mouth Buying affects 
the income of business men inter- 
ested in the New York Metropoli- 
tan Market—whatever their par- 
ticular responsibility. It means 
more calls for the salesmen, higher 
sales costs for the sales manager, 
higher distribution costs in general 
... unless sound short cuts can be 
found. 


Hand to Mouth Buying is a fact. 
Business men recognize it must be 
solved, not just debated. Mer- 
chants have learned this way of 
conserving their capital, increasing 
their actual profits through de- 
creased stocks and faster turnover. 

The progressive, successful mer- 
chant favors the manufacturer with 
distribution services to meet these 
new buying habits. . . distribution 
services that are flexible and quick 
... practically emergency services 
in many instances. . . distribution 
services that will prevent his losing 
sales by being ‘‘out of stock,” when 
the ‘‘call’’ comes. 


Bush Distribution Service pre- 


BUSH TERMINAL Co. 


BUSH 
DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE 


. Freight cars taken over 


from any railroad and 
carefully unloaded at 
Bush Terminal and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


. Merchandise checked 


and entered on Bush 
inventory forms and 
duplicate acknowledg- 
ments issued. Short- 
ages, damages and 
other irregularities im- 
mediately reported. 


. Special inspection of 


merchandise conducted 
upon request, involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing of any type of 
commodity. 


. Immediate release of 


merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions, 
seven copies of each 
order being issued for 
efficiency. 


. Automatic stock rec- 


ords posted for with- 
drawal of each unit of 
merchandise . . . and 
monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 


. Delivery of merchan- 


dise to any point in 
greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 


Distribution Service 


New York 
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vents such unnecessary losses... 
delivers merchandise exactly when 
and where needed. In one day this 
great machine has moved speedily, 
efficiently and economically one 
million pounds of merchandise... 
every imaginable kind from un- 
wieldy furnaces to small oil burn- 
ers, from electric refrigerators to 
radio batteries. 


Every conceivable size, shape and 
weight of article is handled deftly 
by experts picked and trained for 
their extreme skill . . . servicemen 
proud of the part they play in this 
smooth running machine where the 
importance of individual initiative 
and teamwork is recognized. 

Bush Distribution 
Service assures 
the smallest 
and the largest 
order equalcon- 
sideration, 
equally careful 
routing, and 
equally prompt 
arrival at their 
destination. 


Bush Terminal Company 

Distribution Service—Dept. D-2 

100 Broad St., New York 

You may send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, ‘‘ Distribution Perfected.”’ 
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Tooth Brush 


A modern evil with a 
very simple treatment 


SLIGHT pink tint on your tooth 
brush, after you have brushed 
your teeth, may not be very 
important. Certainly it doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean that you have pyor- 
thea, but it does indicate that you 
ought to pay alittle serious attention 
to the condition of your gums. 


For under our modern regime of soft 
food and hasty eating, gums have a 
decided tendency to grow soft, to be- 
come tender and weak, and to bleed 
easily at the touch of the brush. 


This should be sees corrected, for 
serious dangers 
to the teeth and 
the gum structure 
lie in the train 
of this condition 


if neglected. 


HE counter measure is simple and effective 
—massage with Ipana Tooth Paste after the 
usual cleaning with Ipana and the brush. The 
massage itself is good, and the ziratol content of 


Ipana makes it doubly good. 
The coupon will bring you a ten-day tube of 


Ipana, but a larger tube from your druggist will 
last you more than a month. Try it, use it faith- 
fully! Your teeth will be whiter, your gums will 
be healthier, and every time you use it you will 
enjoy its delicious taste—its refreshing effects! 


IPAN TOOTH 


PASTE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T672, 
73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed isa two-cent stamp 
to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


READER POND 
He used no springboard. 


No Springboard 
Sirs: 

You did me the honor to print my 
letter of May 23, but again you indulged 
in your proclivity for footnotes, and when 
it comes to “foot’’ notes you seem to have 
a penchant for putting your foot in it! 

I turned several forward somersaults 
from the mat and not one from the spring- 
board. I did somersaults backward from 
the springboard and from the mat. I do 
not know where your reporter got this in- 
formation. 

IRVING K. POoNpD 

P. S.—It may be interesting to you to 
know that such notes as you have favored 
me with, which are not at all uncommon 
in TIME, tend to make the magazine a 
bit tiresome and have lost it more than 
one of its earlier subscribers. 


Lo: 2. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Time inferred that Mr. Pond 
had done his somersaults from a 
springboard because of the _ pho- 
tograph shown above—which was 
widely circulated by Pacific & 
Atlantic news photo service the 
day after Mr. Pond (aged 70) per- 
formed his difficult feat. For Mr. 
Pond to have turned aerial somer- 
saults from a springboard is re- 
markable. For him to have turned 
them from the mat is all the more 
remarkable. TIME regrets that it 
unconsciously belittled Mr. Pond’s 
feat, joins now in loud applause. 


—ED. 


“Foul” Dowse 


Sirs: 

The term “foul’’ seems to be in good usage 
at present among the British aristocracy: 
and I therefore wish to apply it with all 
possible emphasis to the letter appearing 
in your issue of June 13, and signed by 
Cyril D. H. G. Dillington-Dowse of London, 
His insinuation that “the Yanks, a nation 
far removed and by no means of the first 
rank. . . found themselves in 1914-1918 too 
proud to fight’ is a foul and slanderous 
lie. 

It is with difficulty that I restrain myself 
from coupling the hyphenated name of this 
British “‘Dowse” with that of a _ certain 
unmentionable insect. . : 

My only grandson was killed in action 
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during the year 1917. He and very many 
other young men of our nation were not 
at any time “too proud to fight.” 

I mention first the insinuations of Mr. 
Dillington-Dowse against the people of the 
United States. Secondly I should like to 
express the opinion that his patronizing be- 
littlement of Time, coupled with the ridicu- 
lous mishandling of tense in his letter, 
arouses in my mind the very gravest 
suspicions as to how he obtained the sta- 
tionery bearing the imprint of the “Au- 
thor’s Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S. W. 1, 
London, England.” 


Carter WricHtT Burns 
Southampton, L. IL 


Red, White, Blue 


Sirs: 

While so many of your readers seem to 
be writing detractions of your red-bordered 
cover [Timg, Jan. 31, Feb. 14, April 138, 
May 2, 9, and June 13], I wish to offer 
a constructive suggestion. Your cover is 
already red and white, so why not print the 
word TIME in blue? Then change your sub- 
head from “The Weekly Newsmagazine™ 
to “The National Weekly” (this also in 
blue). 

You would then have a cover of real 
drawing power and high patriotic appeal. 
The thousands of school children who read 
TIME could not help but find this a great 
inspiration. Imagine a schoolroom bright 
with our flag, and a red, white and blue 
TIME on every pupil's desk. 

Lucy T. Busk 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Collier’s Magazine adopted “The 
National Weekly” as its subtitle on 


Jan. 7, 1905. Doubtless the phrase 
is protected by copyright. 
But do TIME subscribers, patrio- 


tic, favor a red-white-blue cover? 
—ED. 


Hopeless 
Sirs: 

It is perfectly evident that Mr. Stanley 
Bloodgood (Timk, June 6) is single, and 
does not come in contact with many of the 
intelligent women of America. However I 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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believe his case hopeless, if you know 
what I mean. 

It would interest me greatly to know just 
how many women write you about this 
man. « « « 

Mrs. ELIZABETH ROUNSEVELLE 

Pinehurst, N. C. 

Seventeen women and four men 
flayed Stanley Bloodgood. ; 

And their letters were  for- 


warded by TIME to Mr. Blood- 
good.—Eb. 


Boston Flayed 
Sirs: 

Why waste valuable space in your col- 
umns publishing such vapid letters as 
that of Charles A. Boston [Time, June 6], 
who wishes to create the impression that 
he is so busy that he cannot stop occa- 
sionally to read something that will keep 
him abreast of the times. That doesn’t 
interest your readers. He must have been 
the man, a friend of whom wanted to 
give him a book for a birthday gift, hear- 
ing of which another friend said : “No, 
don’t give him a book, he has one. 

I admire, read and enjoy Time. My sub- 
scription is extended to 1930.... 

Wm. A. NICKERT 

The Eighth National Bank 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Altman Flayed 
Sirs: : 

I sincerely hope you. will soon get 
through printing such atheistic fulminations 
as that of Stanley B. Altman [Time, May 
80] .... Personally I am a profound be- 
liever in God and religion; but if I were 
to lose my faith, I certainly would not 
want to disturb the faith of others. I agree 
with Robert Quillen who says that there 
is a mean streak in anyone who tries to 
destroy the faith of another... . 

L. J. DUGAN 

Jersey City, N. J. 


Sirs: 

Why give valuable space in your worthy 
publication to such stuff as “Again, Alt- 
man”? The list of Bible chapters recom- 
mended by him for study condemns him as 
nothing else could. People are judged by 
the company they keep (human or literary). 
: That regular HE-men can _ be 
Christian Gentlemen is strongly illustrated 
in the lives of Generals Foch, Pershing, 
Summerall, Lejeune, and many others. 

Oh, yes, Jesus Christ still lives and will 
continue to live long after those who would 
crucify him over and over again are noth- 
ing but the merest dust. 


Henry B. SOULE 
Lt. Commander, U. S. N. Ret. 
Fairfax, Va. 


Amused 
Sirs: 

I have been amused at the letters from 
one of our members, Mr. Stanley Altman, 
which you have been fair enough to pub- 
lish (Time, May 2, 80). I am of the 
opinion that he has bested you, and that’s 
quite a feat in itself. Really, I congratu- 
late you on publishing them. 

Of course, entre nous, you are forced to 
be servile to public opinion, and cannot 
eall your mind your own—when you are 
in your office. Your refusal of Haldeman- 
Julius’s advertising must have made you 
keep away from mirrors for a_ while. I 
have been surprised at the class of peri- 
odicals he has entered with his advertising, 
and believe you would be safe in taking 
him in now. 

With every good wish, 

FREEMAN HopPpwoop 
General Secretary 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism, Inc. 
New York, N. Y 


Too Staccato 
Sirs : 

Please discontinue sending me Time. The 
style is too staccato—I find it makes me 


“jumpy.” 
Mrs. F. B. REEveEs Jr. 
Blue Bell, Pa. 


(Letters continued on p. 24) 
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TO PRESIDENTS 
who want more leisure 


T IS SAID that John D. Rockefeller 
once startled a man who had recently 
joined his company by -the blunt 
statement: ““You mustn’t work so hard.” 


The man was amazed. He thought 
that the way to impress Mr. Rocke- 
feller and get ahead was to show that he 
was working hard. 


“Hire an assistant and teach him to 
do your work,” Mr. Rockefeller con- 
tinued. “Then you put your feet on 
the desk and think up some new ways 
for the Standard Oil Company to make 
more money.” 


There are thousands of executives who 
would make more money for their com- 
panies and themselves if they could free 
themselves from pressure. But the gap 
between them and their assistants is 
too great; the assistants are only as- 
sistants, with neither the training nor 
self-confidence to seize large responsi- 
bility. 

For such men the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Course and Service is ‘almost as 
great a discovery as the telephone or 
the typewriter. For the business of the 
Institute is: 


To provide a ready ‘reference 
© . sf 
dibrary of ideas, plans, and ad- 
vice to the man at the top of 
the organization, and 
2. To give that systematic train- 
ing in the fundamentals of all 
departments of business which 


fits younger men to accept more 
responsibility, act with greater 
confidence, and be right a 
greater percentage of the time. 


We should like to send to every com- 
pany president in the United States a 
copy of the little book which answers 
all questions regarding the Institute 
Course and Service and contains the 
written experience, briefly summarized, 
of 38,000 presidents who have enrolled, 


We should like to send the same little 
book to every younger man in business 
who realizes that he can handle bigger 
things, provided he has the knowledge 
and experience and confidence, and who 
would like to short-cut the long road of 
practical experience by taking the plans, 
ideas and methods of successful men who 
have already been over the road. 


The book is free; it involves no cost 
except a half-hour’s reading in the eve- 
ning. It explains why this Course, so 
different from anything else in present- 
day education, has grown steadily in 
favor with business men who are not at 
all impressed with c/atms but are very 
much impressed with the Institute’s 


remarkable record of results, 


You need this information, Mr. Presi- 
dent; it is the secret of abler assistants 
and of a sounder business, and of more 
leisure for yourself. Mail the coupon 
and read the little book. 


ALEXANDER Hamiutton’ INsTITUTE 


884 ASTOR PLACE 


New YorK CITY 


Send me at once the new revised edition of ‘Forging 


Ahead in Business 


Signature 
Business Address 


Business Position 


which I may keep without charge. 


In Canapva, Address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
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ETHYL GASOLINE 


Ernuy GASOLINE has opened a new era in automo- 
bile performance. 


Ir nas banished that “knock” which has troubled 
automobile owners and engineers since the days of 
the first “horseless carriage.” 

Ir is without the one basic fault inherent in ordi- 
nary commercial gasoline: the tendency to explode 
too quickly (“knock”) as temperature and com- 
pression are raised. 


Le ta . 
KnockinG” means loss of power and a sluggish 


motor; increased vibration and wear and tear. Ethy] 
Gasoline knocks out that “knock” and more: 


Wirth ETnHyt GASOLINE, higher compression means 
more power, greater flexibility, quicker pick-up, 


reduced gear shifting. 


Anp As carbon increases the compression of your 
motor, the deposits which heretofore have meant 
loss of power now mean extra power with Ethyl 


Gasoline. 


{THYL GASOLINE is motor gasoline containing Ethyl] 
brand of anti-knock compound, which was devel- 
oped by General Motors Research Laboratories. It 
is sold throughout the United States and Canada 
by leading oil companies at pumps which display 


the “ETHYL” trademark. 
TRY THIS SUPER-FUEL TODAY 


Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


( The Swiss can make Swiss 
cheese cheaper than U. S. cheese- 
makers can make Swiss cheese. To 
keep Swiss Swiss cheese-makers 
from underselling U. S. Swiss 
cheese-makers, President Coolidge 
increased the duty on Swiss Swiss 
cheese from 5c to 744¢c per pound. 

( The President expected a caller 
—expected in vain, Governor John 
Hammill of Iowa was late for an 
appointment with him. Moments 
passed, the Governor’s tardiness em- 
phasized itself. Finally came, not 
the Governor, but word from him. 
He had not reached Washington in 
time to keep his appointment. He 
would call the next day. 

@ Quotations from the President’s 
Flag Day (June 14) proclamation: 
“.. fitting that we should recall 
all that our flag means .. . rededi- 
cate ourselves to the high prin- 
ciples for which our ensign stands 
... continuation of justice in our 
domestic and foreign relations .. . 
| cherish in our hearts an unquench- 
| able love and devotion. . . .” 

| @ A stump in the rear of the 
| ttmporary White House is the tem- 
porary home of Rebecca, pet presi- 
dential raccoon. One day last week 
| Rebecca vanished. Attachés called 
“Rebecca! Rebecca!” Located, even- 
tually, in a neighboring yard, Re- 
becca hopped from tree to tree 
while pursuers rushed from trunk 
to trunk. After two hours Re- 
becca, tired, permitted herself to 
be captured. 

| €@ Mrs. Coolidge was playing with 
her dogs. Said she, laughingly, to 
a visitor: “Isn’t it nice that Cal- 
vin is President? You know we 
really never had room before for 
a dog.” 

( The President received General 
Enoch H. Crowder, received also 
his resignation as Ambassador to 
Cuba, to take effect Sept. 1. Gen- 
eral Crowder, famed author of 
the 1917 conscription act, has been 
for some time desirous of return- 
ing to private life. 

( In one hand the President held 
a wooden spoon; in the other a 
plate of ice cream. He and Mrs. 
Coolidge were giving their annual 
garden party for disabled veterans; 
received nearly 1,000 of them on 
the South Lawn of the White 
House grounds. Secretary of 
State and Mrs, Frank B, Kellogg, 


Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, et al., attended. 
CG Shiny boots’ were re-shined, 
polished buttons re-polished, cleaned 
rifles re-cleaned last week at Fort 
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MaJsor GENERAL SMITH 


“Every man will be as perfect a 
soldier as there is in the 
United States Army.” 


Meade, Army post. For there was 
stationed the First Squadron of the 
Fourth Cavalry, and from that 
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squadron, announced Major Gener- 
al Harry A. Smith, Commander 
of the Seventh Corps Army Area, 
Omaha, was to be chcsen the presi- 
dential guard which will look after 
the safety of the President during 
his summer stay in the Black 
Hills. 

In the guard were to, be 50 men, 
three officers, a surgeon and a 
medical detachment. Guardsmen 
were to be selected by Lieut. Col. 
R. W. Walker and, said General 
Smith, “every man will be as per- 
fect a soldier as there is in the 
United States Army.” This will be 
the first Army presidential guard, 
Marines having previously served 
as presidential protectors. The 
guard was to camp about a half- 


mile from the State Lodge, 
@ The President told the First 


International Congress of Soil 
Science that all mankind is de- 
pendent upon the soil and hoped 
that the Congress would be abun- 
dantly fruitful in illumination and 
inspiration to all who attended it. 
( An eight-car special train was 
ready. Into it stepped President 
and Mrs. Coolidge; the White 
House office staff and household 
employes; newspaper men and 
photographers. Into it also, 
strapped in harness, went Rob Roy 
and Prudence Prim, Presidential 
collies. Then the engine chugged, 
the wheels revolved, the first lap of 
the 1,900-mile journey to the Black 
Hills began. 


CG No. 15 Dupont Circle ceased to 
be a famed address with the Presi- 
dent’s departure, will not renew its 
glory even when the President re- 
turns to Washington in September. 
White House repairs have been run- 
ning on schedule, are expected to 
reach completion by the end of 
July. 


C No flies, mosquitoes or snakes 
can bother the’ President on his 
vacation. At 3,500 feet above sea 
level flies cease to soar and the 
whine of the mosquito weakens and 
dies. The State Lodge is a good 
1,000 feet above the _ insect-line. 
Snakes are not so disinclined to 
high altitudes, but officials main- 
tain that none have ever been found 
in Custer Park. 

@ On his way to the Black Hills, 
the President delivered a Flag Day 
address at Hammond, Ind. His 
speech dedicated the Wicker Me- 
morial Park to World War veter- 
ans, 








Surplus 


When the Federal Government 
balances its books for the fiscal year 
1926-27 (ending June 30), it will 
have a surplus of $599,000,000. So 
said President Coolidge last week, 
addressing Federal bureau heads in 
the semi-annual budget meeting. 
The President also predicted a 
1927-28 surplus of $338,000,000. 
Feeling that the present surplus 
“is of doubtful value” as a guide to 
the future, the President gave 
warning that tax reduction should 
not be based on the returns of one 
year alone, also exhorted his hear- 
ers to continue the practice of 
economy. “Extravagance,” said he, 
“may bring momentary pleasure and 
apparent benefit, but it creates a 
condition which is bound to affect 
the future adversely... . I do not 
hesitate to say that one of the great- 
est safeguards of this nation, finan- 
cially, socially and morally, lies in 
constructive economy in govern- 
ment.” 

General Herbert M. Lord, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, 
next addressed the meeting. He 
told five humorous stories: one 
about a Scotsman and an Irishman, 
one about a Negro and a Negress 
(Rufus and Narcissa), one about a 
Negro preacher with a fondness for 
long words, one about a fish too 
big to be true, one about a man 
who said that a church service 
“beat the devil.” He also inaugu- 
rated the Loyal Order of Wood- 
peckers, whose members will dedi- 
cate themselves to performing small 
but frequent economies, and “whose 
persistent tapping away at waste 
will make cheerful music in Govern- 
ment offices and workshops the com- 
ing year.” He concluded his address 
with the following poetical quota- 
tion from Nancy Byrd Turner: 


Who loves his country will not rest 
Content with vow and _ pledge 
alone, 
But flies her banner in his breast 
And counts her destiny his own— 
Not only when the bugle plays 
Stands forth to give his life for 
her, 
But on the field of common days 
Is strong to live his life for her, 
He is not satisfied to claim 
As heritage, her power and fame, 
But striving, gains the right to wear 
The shining honor of her name. 


. . . 


Observers agreed that the sur- 
plus would result in tax reduction 
at the next congressional session. 
Some predicted a reduction of $200,- 
000,000; others of $300,000,000; 
still others of $400,000,000, with the 
$300,000,000 figure being most 
widely held, 
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National Affairs—IContinued] 


GEN. H. M. LorpD 
“Who loves his country will not 
rest—” 


Review of Review 

During the 1924 presidential cam- 
paign, much was heard concerning 
the “Coolidge myth.” Democrats 
maintained that between the Presi- 
dent’s capacity and the President’s 
reputation yawned a_ tremendous 
chasm, that a Republican press had 
created a fiction of a “strong, 
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THE PRESIDENT 
He raised a point of etiquette. 


silent” White House occupant. 
When the President won the elec- 
tion with a plurality of 7,300,000 
votes, they attributed his victory to 
the potency of the Coolidge “myth.” 

To the mangling of this “myth” 
many Democratic journalists have 
dedicated their writing—none more 
vigorously than Frank R. Kent, 
Washington correspondent of the 
Baltimore Sun, Each day his Wash- 
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ington despatches appear in _ the 
Sun; in them the President looks 
very much as if viewed through 
the wrong end of an opera glass, 
Is a White House conference “muz- 
zled,” does a flood emergency in- 
spire no extra session of Congress, 
Mr. Kent sharply, succinctly gives 
the anti-Administration aspect of 
the occurrence. 

Last fortnight, for example, the 
President reviewed the United 
States Fleet. Last week Mr. Kent 
reviewed the review under the head- 
ing: A New Way to Review ‘4 
Fleet. When Presidents Roosevelt 
Wilson and Harding reviewed the 
Fleet, said Mr. Kent, “silk-hatted and 
frock-coated [they] stood rigidly on 
the bridges of their boats from the 
moment the first gun was fired 
until the last ship had passed... , 
Full dress is the order of the day. 
It isn’t a matter of taste—it’s or- 
ders. And presence of the Presi- 
dent on the bridge is essential to 
the review. ... 

“Apparently Mr. Coolidge did not 
know and was not informed about 
these things. . .. Anyhow, he is 
the first President to review the 
American Navy in a yachting cap 
and a business suit—but that is 
what he wore. Also he is the first 
President who left the bridge after 
20 minutes of the review and, re- 
tiring to the stern of his _ boat, f 
there had his picture taken and re- 
clined for the rest of the two hours 
on a couch from which he could 
neither see nor be seen by the bat- 
tleships as they passed the May- 
flower. . Naval circles in 
Washington are humming today— 
and not in gratification. 

“Apparently the spectacle did not 
interest the Commander-in-Chief— 
at least not to the point of compli- 
menting the American Navy either 
by his presence and attention while 
it passed, or by recognizing the 
dignity of the occasion by wearing 
the regulation full-dress  presi- 
dential uniform. .. .” 


A day-by-day newspaper column 
is necessarily’ restricted to more or 
less isolated incidents—a magazine 
article gives fuller scope for a well- 
rounded discussion of a_ subject. 
Such an article Mr. Kent con- 
tributed, in August, 1924, to the 
American Mercury, nor is_ there 
any evidence that his point of view 
has shifted since that date. En- 
titled “Mr. Coolidge,” the article be- 
gan by maintaining that Washing- 
ton correspondents, awed by the 
presidential office, eager for presi 
dential esteem, always paint a 
President “a little prettier than he 
1s. 

“This has been the attitude of 
the correspondents toward most 
Presidents,” continued Mr. Kent. 
“But not in the memory of any 
one living has there been a Presi- 
dent who leaned so heavily on this 
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JOHN GARIBALDI SARGENT 


“We felt we should be perfectly 
considerate.” 


newspaper tendency to praise and 
protect, who profited by it so much, 
who would shrivel so quickly if 
he lost it, as Calvin Coolidge. ... 
Without it he would long ago have 
become a sort of sad _ political 
joke. . . . As Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts and as Vice President 
he had been a laughing stock for 
those who watched him function— 
a thoroughly commonplace, colorless 
person with a neat little one-cyl- 
inder intellect and a_ thoroughly 
precinct mind. . .. Socially and 
politically [as Vice President] he 
was generally considered hopeless 
... and it is no secret that had 
Mr, Harding lived the plan was not 
to renominate him. ... What we 
really have there [in the White 
House] is a very much dismayed 
and huddled little man who is as 
close to complete futility as any 
man in his position can ever get.” 


Sargent v. Carroll 
Steaming gruel, juicy lamb 
chops, southern - cooked biscuits, 
crisp bacon all went into Room 19 
and came back almost untouched. 
Doctors, nurses, urged the patient 
to eat, but Earl Carroll would only 
turn his head away, answer: “I 
can’t, I can’t.” In some two months 
his weight had dropped from 145 
to 180 pounds. Propped up on his 
pillows, eyes closed, long wisps 
of hair straggling across his high 
forehead, he lay in what one ob- 
server called a_ state of “cell 
shock,” his mind apparently fo- 
cussed on the prison sentence that 
lay before him. 
His evenings, though, 


were 
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brighter than his days. At about 
10 p. m. his wife, Marcelle, would 
call, with his brother, Norman, 
and his sister-in-law. (Visiting 
hours were theoretically from 7 to 
8, but not for the Carrolls.) The 
visitors left usually about mid- 
night, and then Room 19 would 
be quiet until, in the morning, 
three sharp buzzes told the nurse 
that the patient was awake. But he 
took little interest in anything ex- 
cept the Manhattan newspapers, 
which usually came out from his 
room with theatrical and _ social 
items clipped from them. 

Meanwhile in a nearby room 
stayed Deputy Marshall Henry 
Cunningham, assigned to “guard” 
the patient. It was rather a sine- 
cure position—in fact, the Deputy 
spent much of his time strolling 
about Greenville, and watching the 
goldfish in the fountain before the 
hospital. There were six goldfish 
and the deputy (said despatches) 
amused themselves thinking up 
names for them. 

So, for two months, lay Earl 
Carroll, Manhattan theatrical pro- 
ducer, sentenced to a year and a 
day in Atlanta Penitentiary after 
being convicted of perjury in con- 
nection with Miss Joyce Hawley’s 
famed champagne bath at _ the 
Carroll party of Feb. 22, 1926. 
Collapsing en route to Atlanta 
(April 13), he had been taken to 
the Greenville (S. C.) Hospital, 
had there remained. 


Then last week, came orders 
from Attorney General John Gari- 
baldi Sargent that Mr. Carroll 
should be removed from hospital 
to penitentiary, should change from 
patient to prisoner. While his wife 
protested against the “inhumanity” 
to the prisoner, while his brother 
described the removal order as 
coming with “brutal suddenness,” 
Mr. Carroll was taken to Atlanta, 
where an ambulance met his train 
at the station and took him to the 
prison. 

Said Attorney General Sargent 
(after reading reports of govern- 
ment physicians who had examined 
Mr. Carroll): “There is nothing in 
his condition according to the re- 
ports of the physicians, that should 
interfere with his removal. ... We 
felt we should be perfectly consider- 
ate and we have been.” 

The Attorney General said also 
that he saw no reason for refer- 
ring Mr. Carroll’s case to the Presi- 
dent (for executive clemency) and 
that his sentence would begin from 
the time he entered the jail, not 
from the time he entered the hos- 
pital. So Earl Carroll entered Atlan- 
ta, was taken to the prison hospi- 
tal, became No. 24,909. Despatches 
said that when he regains his 
health he will be given the position 
of bath house orderly, 


© Keystone 
EARL CARROLL 
His evenings were brighter than 
his days. 


Career Men 


Along shaded campus Walks of 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
last week strolled a procession of 
St. Louis notables, of university 
professors, of  college-departing 
seniors. 

On every head but one rested a 
flat-topped, tasseled cap; all but 
one pair of legs marched swathed 
in the folds of the academic gown. 
The lone exception was Vice Pres- 
ident Charles Gates Dawes, who, 
with silk hat, striped trousers, 
frock coat and pale blue, pearl- 
studded tie headed the _ parade.* 
He was to deliver the Commence- 
ment Address to the 1927 Class 
of Washington University. 

Platitudinous, innocuous as may 
be most commencement speeches 
Vice President Dawes observed not 
the bromidic tradition. Mounting 
a platform fringed with potted 
plants, he put his manuscript on 
a pedestal before him, gripped the 
pedestal with both hands, read. 
Soon those members of his audi- 
ence who may have been acquaint- 
ed with developments concerning 
the appointment of U. S. delegates 
to the Geneva Conference, sat 
straight up, leaned forward or 
otherwise shifted their persons to 
positions indicating close attention. 

For the speaker was saying: 
“War lessons should make us dis- 
trustful of too great an extension 
of the policy .. . of educating and 
using career men for diplomacy. 
For the routine diplomatic work in 
peace time it may be well enough, 
but the psychology engendered by 

*Many honorary degrees have been of- 
fered to the Vice President. He has re- 
fused them steadfastly. 
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a peace-time career in diplomacy 
is often fatal to diplomatic emerg- 
encies. Career men, capable of a 
career, can be and now are being 
used in our diplomacy, but care 
must be taken lest the development 
of a right of seniority in promotion 
. - - does not have its dire result 
on the future of American di- 
plomacy. ... 

“We need to be cautious about 
putting up career men, simply 
because they are career men. . - 
against the able negotiators in first 
authority now practically conduct- 
ing the diplomatic negotiations of 
European countries. ... I do not 
have irdividuals in mind. But... 
any custom of appointments and 
promotions involving career men 
must never dull the sharp discre- 
tion which the appointing power 
should employ in selecting our best 
men for our most important dip- 
lomatic work. .. .” 

Having finished his speech, the 
Vice President attended a luncheon, 
then changed to a brown checked 
tweed suit and grey fedora hat, 
watched a ball game in which the 
Boston Nationals defeated the 
world’s champion St. Louis Nation- 
als, 12 to 5. 

Next day Washington fussed, 
buzzed. For had not Ambassador (to 
Belgium) Hugh S. Gibson just been 
appointed to head the U. S. delega- 
tion to the approaching Geneva 
Arms’ conference? Is not Mr. 
Gibson eminently a “career man’? 
Both England and Japan have ap- 
pointed “able negotiators of first 
authority” to attend the Confer- 
ence. The very question discussed 
generally by Mr. Dawes had been 
discussed specifically with regard 
to Mr. Gibson for weeks preceding 
his appointment. It had _ been 
rumored that Charles Evans 
Hughes had been asked, had re- 
fused, to take the post. 

In view of these circumstances, 
had not Vice President Dawes se- 
lected rather an inopportune time 
to debate career men v. special 
emissaries? This question, imper- 
tinent, found no official answer. 


CATASTROPHE 
Flood 


With the great Mississippi flood 
of 1927 quietly seeping into the 
Gulf of Mexico, attention turned 
toward preventing the river from 
ever again driving valley-dwellers 
from their homes in hundreds of 
thousands. It appears certain that 
the levee system will continue to 
carry the main burden of flood 
prevention, but various adjuncts to 
it have been insistently urged. 


Reforestation. A frequently 
brought forward measure of flood- 
control has been reforestation. One 
objection to this scheme is that the 
Mississippi went on one of the 
greatest floods of its history in 


1844 when the valley was thickly 
forested. 


Reservoirs. A system of reser- 
voirs in the upper reaches of 
streams tributary to the Mississippi 
would, it is claimed, absorb the 
spring overflow of these streams, 
thus catching the floods at an early 
stage and eliminating them. Such 
a system would, however, be tre- 
mendously expensive (Dayton, Ohio, 
alone spent $39,000,000 on a reser- 
voir project after the 1913 Dayton 
Flood), and would not affect rain- 
swollen streams at points below the 
reservoir sites. 

Basins. A sort of dry-reservoir 
idea is proposed in a system of 
basins—stretches of lowlands bor- 
dering the river and surrounded by 
levees. These basins would be dry 
land in normal times, at flood pe- 
riod an opening would be made in 
the levees and the basin flooded, 
thus taking up some of the over- 
flow. These basins could be owned 
by the Government and rented out 
for private farming with the under- 
standing that they would have to 
be inundated in flood time. 


Spillways. The most promising 
and most seriously considered flood- 
control method is the spillway. The 
Atchafalaya River is a good ex- 
ample of a natural spillway. It 
flows, roughly speaking, parallel 
to the Mississippi through Louisi- 
ana. By building strong levees all 
along its length to the Gulf it could 
be turned into a kind of trough 
which would draw off water from the 
Mississippi itself. In the present 
flood the Atchafalaya did, in a 
way, perform exactly this function; 
unfortunately, however, it received 
altogether too much water so that 
the later stages of the flood were 
along the Atchafalaya, not along 
the Mississippi. If, however, its 
levee system were strengthened and 
if additional spillways were con- 
structed at other strategic points, 
another flood, split into many 
sections, might well remain under 
control. The spillway system 
has long been advocated by the 
people of Louisiana, especially of 
New Orleans. 

Levees. Popular confidence in the 
levee system has been shaken, if not 
destroyed, by their failure to prevent 
the present flood from inundating 
some 20,000 square miles and making 
homeless some 600,000 people. But 
expert opinion still clings to them 
as the backbone of flood prevention. 
Doubtless they will, in the future, 
be built higher and stronger, but, 
as far as can at present be deter- 
mined, the levee will always carry 
the main burden of confining the 
river and to it all other methods 
will be not more than adjuncts, 
auxiliaries. Writing for the New 
York World Herbert C. Hoover 
said: “The levee system needs to 
be revised and strengthened and, 
above all, we must have some other 


safety devices which will relieve 
the strain on the levee system in 
periods of super-floods and make 
them absolutely sure once and for 
all. . . . We cannot abolish the 
levee system.” 


Meanwhile in Arkansas, Illinois 
and Missouri a new flood was driv- 
ing valley-dwellers away from the 
homes to which they had returned 
with the receding of the flood 
waters which now are running into 
the Gulf of Mexico. The new flood, 
caused by heavy rains, is not so 
great as its predecessor, but passes 
through a country whose shattered 
levees offer relatively little resist- 
ance. Crops, hastily planted in still 
muddy ground, have been inundated 
again, and from 15,000 to 20,000 
persons in Arkansas alone were 
once more forced to abandon their 
homes before the new onrush. 


In Louisiana, official evidence 
that the main flood is over was 
furnished by the resignation of 
onetime Governor John M. Parker 
as Relief Director. “The life-saving 
stage of the flood is over and my 
share of the task is done,” he said. 
He added: “I feel it my duty to 
pay tribute to those whose work 
has been of untold value to the 
Mississippi Valley and especially to 
Herbert Hoover whose powers of 
organization, engineering and deep 
interest in humanity have again 
been manifested in saving more life 
and property than ever before in 
his memorable career.” 


ARMY & NAVY 


Promotions 

When, last fortnight, President 
Coolidge reviewed’ the United 
States Fleet (see p. 7) Admiral 
Charles F. Hughes was its com- 
mander-in-chief. Should the Presi- 
dent review the Fleet next sum- 
mer, its admiral’s flag will not be 
flown for Admiral Hughes. For 
Admiral Hughes was last week 
appointed Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. His appointment will take 
effect Nov. 14, when Admiral Ed- 
ward W. Eberle, present Chief of 
Naval Operations, will become 
president of the General Board 
of the Navy. Rear Admiral 
Henry Ariosto Wiley will succeed 
Admiral Hughes as commander of 
the United States Fleet; his po- 
sition will make him a full Ad- 
miral. 


Court-Martial 
The court-martial of 


Capt. 
Franklin D. Karns, accused of 
negligence in connection with the 
grounding of the U. S. S. Colorado 
on Diamond Reef, New York Har- 
bor, April 30 (TIME, May 49, 
June 13), was last week completed 
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but no verdict was announced. The 
lack of an announced verdict in- 
dicated that the Captain had been 
found guilty, -since if he had been 
acquitted he would have been, ac- 
cording to court-martial procedure, 
notified of the findings of the court. 
A feature of the trial was the fact 
that the records of the ship’s bear- 
ings just before and after the ac- 
cident had disappeared and_ could 
not be located to serve as evidence. 
The prosecution stressed the fact 
that even though the Colorado was 
being navigated by a civilian pilot, 
Captain Karns still retained re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the 
ship. If found guilty, Captain 
Karns’s maximum penalty is loss 
of rank. 


RADICALS 
Poet & Publisher 


On Memorial Day 

the paunches of the bourgeoisie 

sway gently in the sun, 

bend over, 

place wreaths upon 

the graves of those who died 

that the paunches of the bourgeoisie 

might sway 

gently 

in 

the sun. 

A. B. MaGitn in the Daily Worker 

Verses in this vein, appearing in 
the Communistiec Daily Worker, in- 
duced one David Gordon also to 
write a poem. He called it 
“America,” and in it, by crass 
terms, described the Goddess of 
Liberty in New York Harbor as 
looking down upon a land where 
liberty no longer thrived. So vile 
did three New York judges think 
the boy’s phrases, so indecent his 
imagery that they would not ex- 
cuse his adolescence. Last week 
they ordered him to the reforma- 
tory for 13 months. Three other 
judges had already sentenced Edi- 
tor William F. Dunne of the Daily 
Worker to 80 days in the New 
York workhouse and a $500 fine 
for publishing the lines. 


HEROES 
Lindbergh 


At dawn the U..S. cruiser Mem- 
phis was steaming up the Potomac 
River. Soon people in Washington 
began to stir—in the temporary 
White House, President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, and Mrs. Evangeline 
Lodge Lindbergh were arising. As 
the sun grew brighter and hotter, 
the tempo of the capital ap- 
proached allegro. One hundred 
Army and Navy airplanes darted 
above and below and around the 
dirigible Los Angeles, like sharks 
baiting a whale. The guns of the 
presidential yacht Mayflower 
boomed a salute. Factory whistles 
shrieked. Nautical tunes bounded 
over the waters of the Potomac. 


The Memphis docked at the Navy 
Yard. Mrs. Lindbergh went aboard 
to embrace the son who had quick- 
ened the tempo of the world’s 
chronicle since she last saw him. 


Then mother and son were 
driven up Pennsylvania Ave., as 
150,000 people became hoarse. 
President Coolidge and another 150,- 
000 were waiting in the vicinity 
of the Washington Monument. 
Radio Announcer Graham McNa- 
mee was telling the rest of the 
land: “Here comes the guard of 
honor ahead of Lindbergh’s ear. 
. . . The cavalrymen with drawn 
sabres make a_ dashing picture. 
. . » Here’s the boy. . . . He comes 
forward unassuming,- quiet, a little 
stoop in his shoulders. Now 
I will turn the microphone to the 
reviewing stand, where President 
Coolidge and the boy Lindbergh 
stand quietly together.” 


President Coolidge, warming up 
more than usual, called the boy 
“our ambassador’ without port- 
folio”; pinned on his coat lapel the 
Distinguished Flying Cross; gave 
him his commission of Colonel in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. The 
boy replied with seven short sen- 
tences, keeping his promise to Eu- 
rope by delivering a message of 
friendship to the U. S. 


That night, Col. Charles Augus- 
tus Lindbergh slept in the tem- 
porary White House at Dupont 
Circle. 

Next day, he went to church 
with his mother and President and 
Mrs. Coolidge, placed a wreath 
on the tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier at Arlington, visited disabled 
War veterans at the Walter Reed 
hospital, made plans for flying to 
New York early the _ following 
morning. 


Because his Spirit of St. Louis 
had a sticky valve, Colonel Lind- 
bergh hopped from Washington to 
Long Island in an Army pursuit 
plane, transferred (at Mitchel 
Field) to an amphibian plane, 
alighted on New York Harbor. 
Long before the hero touched foot 
on the island of Manhattan, the 
air was full of shrieks, confetti 
and shredded ticker tape. Twelve 
thousand police carried no clubs; 
but linked arms, used hands, 
charged on horseback to keep the 
crowds from absorbing the parade 
on narrow Broadway. At the City 
Hall, Mayor James J. Walker pre- 
sented Colonel Lindbergh with the 
city Medal of Valor, said to him: 
“We are familiar with the edi- 
torial ‘we,’ but not until your ar- 
rival in Paris did we learn of the 
aeronautical ‘we’.” At Central Park 
the struggling grasses were brow- 
beaten while 250,000 humans 
watched Governor Alfred Emanuel 
Smith pin upon Colonel Lindbergh 
the state Medal of Honor, 


Such were the outstanding spec- 
tacles last week in the welcome of 
Colonel Lindbergh. To these were 
added many a side-show: 


Telegrams. Shrewd underlings 
of President Newcomb Carlton of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
and President Clarence H. Mackay 
used the same set of messages. 
of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 
fattened the purses of their em- 
ployers by evolving a set of 20 
stereotyped messages of congratu- 
lations to Colonel Lindbergh. 
Strangely enough, both companies 
Examples: No. 2: “Glad you’re back, 
Captain. When you fly out this 
way drop in and see us.” No. 6: 
“Back seats for George and Al- 
bert. We’re prouder than kings. 
Welcome home.” No. 11: “The flight 
was wonderful, the reception mar- 
velous, but we are proudest of 
your modesty and eternal sense of 
the fitness of things. Welcome 
home.” 


These messages were advertised 
on handbills bearing the caption: 
“Your Choice for 36 Cents’—the 
price varying in different cities. 
Western Union and [Postal Tele- 
graph could well afford to give 
these reduced rates, because the 
messages were despatched in bulk 
during slack hours, using a simple 
formula of numbers and names of 
senders. It was possible that 
messages received a few days early 
could) be mailed to Washington. 
Whatever the methods, 75,000 tele- 
grams were delivered to Colonel 
Lindbergh in Washington. 


Air Mail. Three U. S. mail 
trucks, displaying large signs 
which read: “The People of the 
United States by Air Mail Congrat- 
ulate Lindy,” carried 500,000 let- 
ters to Colonel Lindbergh when he 
disembarked from the Memphis at 
the Washington Navy Yard, How 
much mai! he received via regular 
railroad services is unknown. 


Clippings. Before hopping across 
the Atlantic, Colonel Lindbergh 
made a contract with a Manhattan 
clipping bureau to watch for any 
newspaper stories concerning his 
flight. Faithful, the bureau col- 
lected two freight cars full of 
clippings. Perhaps these are the 
white elephants of the side-show. 


Beer. On the streets of Wash- 
ington rumbled a truck which bore 
the legend: “Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Welcomes Captain Lindbergh with 
the Spirit of St. Louis.” 


Symbol. In an article on “What 
the Lindbergh Flight Means to 
Business,” Forbes magazine print- 
ed the following: “Lindbergh is a 
symbol. Let all American business- 
men paste his picture in their 
hats.” 


Arms. In heralding the meeting 





of Mrs. 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
lowing headline: 
MA’S ARMS 
Entwine Big Son 

Comparison. The National Geo- 
graphic Society compared Colonel 
Lindbergh to Robinson Crusoe, Sir 
Galahad, Dr. David Livingstone, 
Sir Henry Stanley and others. 

Glory. Few Americans were able 
to surpass the tribute of heroic 
Burgomaster Max of Brussels, who 
said to Colonel Lindbergh: “In 
your glory there is glory for all 
men.” 


Lindbergh and son, the 
used the fol- 


Chamberlin &§ Levine 


There is no doubt that Pilot 
Clarence Duncan Chamberlin and 
Passenger Charles A. Levine ac- 
complished a heroic feat (TIME, 
June 13). Daring, they made a 
non-stop flight of 3,905 miles— 
the longest in history. Resolute, 
they reached Berlin after twice 
being forced to descend en route. 
Worthy, they were honored by 
President Paul von Hindenburg and 
the German people. 

Yet, despite their courage, des- 
pite their achievement, certain 
critics, captious, unpraising, sought 
to undermine their standing as 
heroes. Passenger Levine was par- 
ticularly subjected to ill-natured 
criticism. Glorious in itself, their 
flight was followed by a series of 
“incidents” regrettably interfering 
with true appreciation of their ac- 
complishment. Prominent among 
such incidents were: 

Unlucky. Among the first utter- 
ances of Passenger Levine, after 
landing in Germany, was a cable- 
gram to the Hearst press: “Lind- 
bergh was lucky and we were not. 
If we had had one-tenth of Lind- 
bergh’s luck, we would have done 
much better. The wind was against 
us 75% of the way... . Still, we 
flew for 44 hours, and covered 
4,400 miles as against Lindbergh’s 
383% hours and 3,600 miies. But 
Lindbergh was lucky and we were 
not.” 

Coolidge’s Congratulations. The 
Jewish Press was irate because 
President Coolidge ignored Passen- 
ger Levine in cabling congratula- 
tions to Pilot Chamberlin. Said 
The Day (Jewish daily published 
in Manhattan): “At last we, too, 
are convinced of the great economy 
of our President. He is so parsi- 
monious, he watches so closely the 
cash register of Uncle Sam that 
even the great sum of about 66c 
(the cost of cabling three words 
to Germany) is of importance to 
ae 

“Two men left New York; two 
men risked their lives; two men 
have shown heroism and created 
a record even greater than Lind- 
bergh’s. Two men left; two men 
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arrived, Americans both. But the 
President of the United States 
congratulates only one, and_ by 
strange coincidence the one whom 
the President has not found worthy 
of being mentioned by name is 
named Levine.... 

“Would Roosevelt have acted in 
this way? Would Wilson have done 
it, or, for that matter Alfred 
Smith if he happened to be in the 
White House? But why should we 
wonder? Was ever a man with a 
Jewish name honored and recog- 
nized during the last Administra- 
tion? 

“Sixty-six cents economy, or the 
recognition of an American pio- 
neer—and the 66c win, or is it only 
because the pioneer happens to be 
called Levine?” 

Cancelled Stamps. Postmaster 
General Harry S. New reprimand- 
ed Fred Sealy, Hempstead, L. L, 
postmaster, because he had can- 
celled air mail stamps on 250 let- 
ters which Passenger Levine car- 
ried across the Atlantic. Neither 
Levine nor Chamberlin had any 
right to carry U. S. mail. Further- 
more, the cancellation and the trip 
to Europe increased the value of 
each stamp from a few cents to 
$50 to $1,000, according to varying 
estimates. Several dozen of the 
letters bearing these stamps were 
said to be addressed to Passenger 
Levine. 

Said Hempstead Postmaster 
Sealy: “Gosh, I’m sorry I got 
into this mixup. I didn’t know that 
there was any controversy between 
the Post Office and Mr. Levine. 

“Gosh, I didn’t mean any harm. I 
just felt patriotic and wanted to 
do a personal favor—that’s all.” 

Said Charles C. Lockwood, coun- 
sel for Mr. Levine: “It was, and 
still is, our purpose to deliver all 
the cancelled stamps which we re- 
ceive back to Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, for them to 
retain such stamps as they want 
and distribute the others to mu- 
seums and historic institutions.” 


Passports. The flyers did not 
carry passports with them. Said 
Pilot Chamberlin: “I have no pass- 
port and I don’t want one.” Said 
Passenger Levine: “I doubt if any- 
one will trouble us over  pass- 
ports.”’* 


French Reaction. The Berlin cor- 
respondent of the Paris Midi 
aroused Frenchmen with the follow- 
ing despatch: “The moment has 
come to direct attention to the 
strange attitude adopted by the 
aviators as well as by the diplo- 
matic representatives of the U. S., 
since the landing in Berlin. They 
systematically keep French jour- 
nalists and officials out of all mani- 
festations, social or political, in 
honor of the pilots of the Colum- 
bia.” 

*Charles Augustus Lindbergh took along a 
passport. 
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Flagpole Rooster 


Not a few young U. S. citizens 
aspired last week to the publicity, 
if not the glory, achieved by Col, 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh and 
his emulators, Messrs. Chamberlin 
and Levine (see above). In New. 
ark, N. J., one aspirant, Alvin 
(“Shipwreck”) Kelly affixed a 
restaurant stool to the top of a 
50-foot flagpole rising atop the 
St. Francis Hotel, then sat down 
on the seat. 


Mr. Kelly’s theory was that if 
he thus roosted in mid-air for 
eight days his reward would be 
great.* Meanwhile he reaped a 
small reward by displaying from 
his stool a banner with the stark 
device: Baby Peggy at Loew’s 
State Theatre. 


Mrs. Kelly, 19, aggressive and 
red-haired, ministered to her hus- 
band from the base of the flag- 
pole by a system of hoisting cords. 
She recalled to newsgatherers that 
he won the nickname “Shipwreck” 
after surviving the Titanic disaster 
(1912), then entered the U. §&, 
Navy, and, after the War, became 
a steeplejack, human fly, airplane 
stunt performer and “marathon 
rooster.” 

“He knows what he’s 
said Mrs. Kelly. 
worry?” 

In St. Louis, Mo., last January, 
Mr. Kelly roosted for the record 
period of seven days and one hour 
—much of the time amid chill, 
sleet and snow. The experience 
thus gained caused him to make 
elaborate preparations before 
climbing aloft last week. 

Forty-eight hours before ascend- 
ing he ceased to take solid food. 
Moreover he has trained himself 
to sleep for ten minutes every hour 
on his stool. Lest he topple off 
while asleep, his thumbs are thrust 
tightly into holes bored in_ the 
eight-inches-in-diameter wooden 
seat. 


As he roosted, last week, Mrs. 
Kelly passed up ‘to him bottles of 
milk, broth, coffee—but no _ solid 
food. Any surplus. he poured 
down a pipe running alongside the 
flagpole. He smoked, per day, ap- 
proximately four packages of e 
arets. Cheery, he called down to 
reporters: “After 48 hours of 
this you don’t mind anything!” 

Hundreds of passersby, stopping 
to crane their necks backward at 
Mr. Kelly, loitered a moment 
longer to argue with one another 
whether or not he is a hero. Some 
went home and read from bade 
ster’s Dictionary: “Hero . 
person of distinguished . fortitude 
in suffering... .” That seemed 
to cover Marathon Rooster Kelly. 


doing,” 
“Why should I 


*A “Big Time” vaudeville producer prom- 
ised him $1,000 a week, in the event of 
success, 
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THE LEAGUE 


Albania Accuses 


When representatives of the five 
Powers and six smaller nations 
comprising the Council of the 
League of Nations* assembled at 
Geneva last week for their regular 
quarterly meeting, they found that 
a document pregnant with inter- 
national discord had been filed with 
the League by order of President- 
Dictator Ahmed Bey Zogu of Al- 
bania. 

Because Italy holds a virtual pro- 
tectorate over Albania, the note of 
Dictator Zogu received the respect 
appropriate to a communication 
undoubtedly approved if not ordered 
written by Italian Dictator Musso- 
lini. It declared that the national 
honor of Albania had been insulted 
by “brutal and unconciliatory de- 
mands” made upon Albania by Ju- 
goslavia, recently, to obtain the 
release of a Jugoslav spy arrested 
and jailed in Albania. 

When these demands were re- 
fused by Albania, the note contin- 
ued, the Jugoslav Government last 
week withdrew its Legation from 
Albania and gave the Albanian 
Minister in Belgrade just 24 hours 
to leave the country. 

Such action pertinently suggested 
that Jugoslavia, after breaking off 
relations with Albania, would short- 
ly declare war. The Albanian note 
to the League Council last week 
was therefore in the nature of a 
national alibi, registered with the 
League, so that, if war breaks out, 
Dictator Ahmed Bey Zogu of AIl- 
bania may disclaim all responsi- 
bility before the world. 

Actually Jugoslavia (backed by 
France) and Albania (backed by 
Italy) have been snapping and 
snarling at each other for so long 
that if war should break out be- 
tween them the responsibility would 
be mutual. 

The League Council Members, 
notably Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. 
Aristide Briand and Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann (respectively foreign 
ministers of Britain, France and 
Germany) had power last week 
only to sean the Albanian note, 
make it a matter of record. They 
then proceeded with the humdrum 
but important routine business of 
the League. 


FRANCE 


The Debts 


Citizens of the U. S. have been 
wondering, ever since the last ad- 
vent of M. Raymond Poincaré as 
Premier (TIME, Aug. 2) just when 
this firm and_ foxy statesman 
would ask the Chamber of Depu- 


*Powers with permanent seats: Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Japan. 
Nations with temporary seats: Chile, Po- 
land, Rumania (8 years); and Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Salvador (1 year). 


© Keystone 
AHMED BEY ZoGu 
Albanian honor at stake. 


ties to ratify the Franco-U. S. 
debt accord (Timp, May 10, 1926). 

The question has not been ex- 
actly pressing for two reasons: 
1) The U.S. Congress has not rati- 
fied the accord, but will have to 
take the whole matter up again 
because this measure passed only 
the House (TIME, June 14, 1926) 
but not the Senate. 2) Premier 
Poincaré has been so busy rescuing 
France from her financial slough 
of last year, doubling the value 
of the franc, and tentatively stabil- 
izing it, that no one seriously ex- 
pected him to make of his debt- 
funding plans anything but a dark 
state secret until stability was 
achieved. Now the question of 
ratification has begun to loom 
again, and M. Poincaré answered 
it last week with characteristic 
flashing suddenness. 

Responding to an _ interpellation 
in the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Premier rapped out: “I do not 
propose ratification of the [Franco- 
British and Franco-U. S.] debt- 
funding accords, because I expect 
to get better terms; and because 
Parliament certainly would not 
agree to bind the country for the 
proposed term of 62 years.” 

Can Premier Poincaré obtain 
“better terms” from the U. S.? One 
obstacle is that the U. S. Debt 
Funding Commission, having ne- 
gotiated and signed debt-funding 
agreements with all nations in- 
debted to the U. S., has officially 
terminated its existence. If France 
ever gets better terms from the 
U. S., she must get them from a 
new U. S. Commission especially 
created to give them to her by 
Congress, The only alternative 
would be to let the whole matter 
drop officially, and for the U. S. 
to accept from France, from time 


to time, such individual payments 
as she may wish to give—pay- 
ments similar to the $10,000,000 re- 
cently tendered by France and ac- 
cepted by the U. S. “without preju- 
dice to ratification” (TIME, March 
14). Perhaps that was what foxy 
M. Poincaré had in mind last week 
when he crisply affirmed: “J ex- 
pect to get better terms,” and then 
would say no more. 

He had let a state secret out of 
the bag, but kept it still on leash. 


Gendarmes Defied 


A barricade of sandbags and 
barbed wire was erected last week 
by perspiring young French Royal- 
ists outside the Paris office of their 
obstreperous news organ, L’Action 
Francaise. Parisians stopped to 
loiter, to tip one another the 
wink, to shrug and pass on. They 
knew that fiery, effervescent Royal- 
ist Editor Léon Daudet must be 
preparing with dramatic Daudet- 
erie to resist arrest. A sentence 
of five months in jail “for defam- 
ing the police” has hung over him 
these two years; and only a fort- 
night ago he refused once more 
to set a time convenient to himself 
to serve his sentence (TIME, June 
13). Therefore last week the 
authorities announced that they 
would arrest M. Daudet, that very 
day at 1 p. m., would remove him 
to jail. 

Editor Daudet, who recognizes no 
political authority save that of the 
“King of France,’* immediately 
called out last week his “Camelots 
du Roi,” a band of young Royalists 
thus derisively nicknamed “The 
King’s Hawkers” because they have 
at times hawked upon the streets 
copies of L’Action Francaise. With 
sandbags, barbed wire, and 100 
“Camelots” to defend him, Editor 
Daudet felt safe in his office, an- 
nounced that he would reside there 
indefinitely in a_ self-proclaimed 
state of siege. To reporters he 
cried: “My house, my stable and 
my inkpot are henceforth here! 
My Leaguers [“Camelots”] will not 
allow me to go to prison, Let 
the Prosecutor General dare to try 
to arrest me! He is mistaken 
if he believes, as he says, that I 
will have to bear the expenses of 
his proceedings. I am within my 
right and I’shall not move! I am 
ready for anything and will do 
whatever circumstances or my 
fancy dictate. Tell that to the 
Prosecutor General. ... With me 
this is a question of Honor. I owe 
it to the memory of my son. No 
one has any finer cause than 
mine!” 

The “memory” to which M. 
Daudet referred was the _ suicide 
(according to the police) of his 

*There are several “pretenders,” but M. 
Daudet bestows his loyalty on M. le_ Duc 
de Guise, ‘successor’ to the late Louis 
Philippe, Duc d’ Orleans (TIME, April 5, 
1926). 
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son, Phillipe, who, while riding in 
a taxicab, allegedly shot himself 
(1923). Editor Daudet has al- 
ways charged that the police “mur- 
dered” his son, and for this “def- 
amation” he was sentenced, 18 
months ago, to serve five months 
in jail. As the hour of 1 p. m. ap- 
proached last week, tout Paris 
kept an eager ear for news that 
olicemen had swarmed over sand- 
am and barbed wire, rushed the 
“Camelots” and dragged a plump, 
irate editor to jail. Instead it was 
a group of Communists who first 
molested the Royalist premises. 

The Communists, perhaps 100 
strong, gathered outside the office 
of L’Action Francaise, shouting: 
“Down with Daudet! To jail with 
him!” 

“Vive le Roi!’ answered’ the 
young “Camelots,” “Vive Daudet! 
Vive la France!” 

Soon a Royalist-Communist free 
fight with canes and hurtled rocks 
began. Because the office of L’Ac- 
tion Francaise is near the Station 
St. Lazare, many an arriving tour- 
ist thought that revolution had 
broken out in France. At last 
police reserves separated the com- 
batants—though not until some 20 
civilians and 10 policemen had re- 
ceived major bruises. All the while 
Editor Daudet stood at the window 
of his office, cheering on _ the 
“Camelots” hurling such epithets 
as ‘“Pig-men! Assassins! Red- 
Snouters! Bandits! Jelly-Bellies!” 
at the Communists. 

Meanwhile M. le Président Gas- 
ton Doumergue of France received 
hundreds of appeals to pardon M. 
Daudet. The government was re- 
putedly much inclined to this step; 
and no attempt whatever was made 
by the police last week to arrest 
Editor Daudet, who dined sumptu- 
ously on all manner of delicacies 
sent him by Parisians who admire 
his flashing spirit, consider him at 
worst harmless, at best a priceless 
“character.” 

Reporters who interviewed M. 
Daudet some 29 hours after his 
arrest should have taken place 
found him genial but defiant. 

“JT will never surrender!” he 
cried. “To accede would be to 
abdicate the liberty of the pen. In 
submitting to unjust punishment 
I would consecrate iniquity. Not 
until I have received formal official 
assurances from the Government of 
the Republic will I leave this of- 
fice!” 


Chez Florence 


Ivory-white, lipstick-red, and a 
suave, tawny brown are the colors 
of Florence Jones. These were 
colors good enough for smart, ex- 
patriate Americans of both hemi- 
spheres who discovered “Florence” 
making excellent waffles in the Rue 
Pigale some four years ago. Her 


Miss JONES 
She coaxed H. R. H. 


waffles became a fad, and so many 
rich waffle eaters washed the gold- 
en morsels down with amber cham- 
pagne that, today, Florence Jones 
is more purseful than many of her 
clients. The fact that this hand- 
some Negress, genuinely from Har- 
lem, keeps the smartest boite de 
nuit* in Paris, was evident again 
last week, when His Royal High- 
ness, 27-year-old Prince Henry of 
Britain, strolled into Chez Florence, 
atop Montmartre, at 3 a. m., with 
a highly unofficial entourage. 


Habitués, such as the Princess 
Murat, and Sem, famed cartoonist, 
were unsurprised. What if the 
third son of George V had come 
in? They recalled how once the 
King-Emperor’s eldest son, on a 
memorable visit to Chez Florence, 
called across to her: 


“Hey, Florence! 
poules do you know in 
martre?” 

Replied Florence: “Poules? 
‘chickens,’ your Royal Highness?” 
Then, dropping into Harlemese, as 
she seldom does, Miss Jones ad- 
dressed the crowd, pointing at Ed- 
ward of Wales: “Poules! He as’ me 
*bout poules! Hey-ho! Haah! Jus’ 
look who’s askin’!” 

Edward, fairly caught, laughed 
among the first; and since then 
Miss Jones has been an all-licensed 
Negress. Nightly she coaxes or 
drags celebrities out on her jazz 
floor, makes them perform, makes 
them ridiculous to their own intense 
delight—for the crowd are all 
clannishly impersonal and _ good- 
humored. Therefore, last week 
Prince Henry was not irked when 
Miss Jones sought to draft him as 


How many 
Mont- 


*Night box, night club. 


a contestant in an impromptu black 
bottom contest. 

Florence’s chic ankles’ twinkled 
toward him. Her figure is svelte, 
lithe—though she does not dance— 
her voice sultry, a blues voice. At 
a curt nod from her the huge, per- 
spiring black who is Miss Jones’ 
husband snapped his hot-time jazz 
baton. Prince Henry hesitated, 
then rose, followed Florence out on 
the floor and black-bottomed. 

“Hey! Hey!” she cried. “Give the 
little boy a hand! Hey! Hey!” 

Then to pace His Royal Highness 
at black bottoming, she called up 
from the crowd Nora _ Bayes, 
Georges Carpentier and Florence 
Walton.* 

“Hey! Hey! Shake that thing!” 

To some present it seemed that 
Nora Bayes black bottomed better 
than Prince Henry; but when the 
moment of judging came they “gave 
the little boy a hand.” Florence, 
stamping her small right foot for 
quiet, awarded to His Koyal High- 
ness the first prize, held it aloft 
before the crowd, expiained in mock 
Negro dialect: “Dis y’ere  fust 
prize am an ostrich feddah suit 
0’ cat’s pajamas!” 


Memoirs 


Parisian publishers cannot get 
M. Georges Eugéne Adrien Clemen- 
ceau, famed “Tiger of France,” to 
write his memoirs. They can only 
console one another by making a 
good story out of his sharp, testy 
rejoinders when they approach him. 
Last week one more disappointed 
and rebuffed seeker after the 
memoirs of M. Clemenceau told 
ruefully what “Le Tigre” had 
growled at him: 

“Write my memoirs? Jamais! 
Never! Why should I? I do not 
need to write them. The people of 
France will do me justice anyhow 
—eventually. ... 

“They should be glad that I do 
not write memoirs! I would place 
too many Great Ones in a _ bad 
light. I should have to tell the 
truth about many persons and 
events — which would be _ too 
Oe od 

“But, M. Clemenceau, would you 
deprive others of the pleasure which 
you yourself no doubt enjoy—the 
pleasure of reading the War 
memoirs of your contemporaries?” 

“Non! Mille fois non!” cried 
“Tiger” Clemenceau, “I never read 
War books—jamais! They are un- 
true—all of them! Why should I 
read what some other man has to 
say about the War when I probably 
know more about it than he does?” 


*Onetime wife and dancing partner of 
the late, internationally famed Maurice. 
He (Maurice Mouvet) was a brother of 
Oscar Mouvet, twice wounded, twice dec- 
orated during the World War, now one of 
the richest restaurant keepers in Paris. 
The Mouvet brothers, few know, were born 
in New York City of Belgian parents. 
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GERMANY 


Tin Soldiers 


Herr Editor Richard Dominick of 
the Dresden Socialist news organ 
Meissener Volksstimme, was placed 
on trial last week, charged with 
“insulting the armed forces of the 
Fatherland,” because he _ printed 
last year an editorial censuring the 
“militaristic” practice of permitting 
children to play with tin soldiers. 

Stern, the Court fined Herr Edi- 
tor Dominick 525 gold marks 
($125) last week. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Erin Calm 


Irish folk balloted in a _ quiet, 
orderly manner last week, to elect 
members of the Dail Eireann. 
President William T. Cosgrave of 
the Irish Free State was re-elect- 
ed from his favorite constituency. 
No notable shift in  inter-party 
strength was shown by the returns. 


Adam Flayed 


Adam, Biblical father of the 
human race, was called “that 
weakling,” and Mother Eve “an 
angel,” last week at Belfast, Ire- 
land, by their suppositious descend- 
ant Viscountess Astor, famed 
“First Woman M. P.” tireless ex- 
halter of women over men. 

Said Lady Astor to the general 
assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland, an appreciative 
audience: 

“Eve may have been bad, but 
she was an angel compared to that 
weakling Adam! Eve was the first 
protester. She protested because 
she didn’t want to live in a fool’s 
paradise which seemed good enough 
to Adam. Eve wanted knowledge 
and wisdom. Adam came out rath- 
er badly in that story.” 


Windows 


“The papers did not report one- 
tenth the shop windows I actually 
smashed.” 

Thus, at London last week, famed 
“militant suffragette’ Mrs. Emme- 
line Pankhurst, now a_ venerable 
steady-going matron, reminisced to 
newsgatherers. Recalling the hey- 
day of her truculence, just before 
British women won suffrage (1917), 
Mrs. Pankhrust said: 

“One day I smashed a jeweler’s 
plate glass window with a heavy 
hammer. Instantly a crowd of 
hundreds assembled, with a great 
uproar of shouting, thinking it was 
the deed of an anarchist. I ran 
away, to avoid violence. But the 


© Harris & Ewing 
Mrs. EMMELINE PANKHURST 
“But the jeweler ran after me.” 


jeweler, a fleet-footed young man, 
ran after me and overtook me. I 
assumed that he meant to arrest 
me. But instead, he pressed into 
my hand a list of his other shops, 
saying, ‘Go and do the same to all 
of them! It will be a_ splendid 
free advertisement for me!’” 


RUSSIA 


“Nest of Murderers” 


A 19-year-old high school youth 
fired a revolver six times, in War- 
saw, last week, and threw the 
Soviet Government into a state of 
such - excitement that the official 
Soviet newspaper IJsvestia soon 
accused Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer Winston S. Churchill of 
directing a secret band of as- 
sassins pledged to exterminate 
Soviet officials. Jsvestia added, 
explanatorily: “London is a_ nest 
of murderers.” Soviet War Min- 
ister Clemence Voroshilov declared: 
“The British maintain a band of 
murderers and brigands in our 
country.” What banal and sordid 
crime provoked these flamboyant 
charges? 


Into the Central Station at War- 
saw glided a long sleeping - car 
train from Berlin. It bore Com- 
rade* A. P. Rosengolz, expelled 
Soviet Chargé d’Affaires to Great 
Britain, who was en route last 
week back to Moscow (TIMp, May 
13). Stepping from the train, M. 


*A title 
Communist party, often erroneously applied 
to all Soviet citizens. 


distinguishing members of the 


Rosengolz was greeted warmly by 
Comrade Peter Lazarevitch Vojkov, 
Soviet Minister to Poland, very 
generally believed to be an official 
who signed the death warrants of 
the late Tsar Nicholas II and his 
family. Arm in arm, the _ two 
Comrades’ entered the _ station 
buffet, ordered tall glasses of 
steaming tea. The train would 
wait an hour, then carry them 
both on to Moscow... . 


Half an hour later MM. Rosen- 
golz and Vojkov were pacing up 
and down the platform deep in 
talk. Suddenly a youth accosted 
them. He was a high school stu- 
dent of Vilna ... Boris Kovenko, 
he said. Would Soviet Minister 
Vojkov please grant him a pass- 
port to enter Russia? He had 
applied often at the Soviet Le- 
gation, but had been refused for 
no reason that he could under- 
stand. Would not the Soviet Min- 
ister grant his request? .. 

Comrades Rosenholz and Vojkov, 
thus interrupted, resumed their 
walk without replying to Boris 
Kovenko. He, snubbed, drew a 
revolver and fired at M. Vojkov. 
The Soviet Minister whipped out 
his own revolver, but sagged to 
the ground before he could wound 
Boris Kovenko, who continued 
methodically to empty all six 
chambers of his revolver into the 
crumpled body of M. Vojkov. 
When two policemen sprinted up, 
the assassin carelessly surrendered 
his revolver, saying only: “I 
killed Vojkov....I acted from 
idealistic motives.” 


Two newspapers 
doned the murder. At Vilna, Po- 
land, home city of Murderer 
Kovenko, the White Russian news- 
paper Novaia Rossia appealed for 
contributions wherewith to retain 
able defense attorneys in his be- 
half. Immediately the Polish Gov- 
ernment suppressed Novaia Rossia, 
placed the editor in jail. In Lon- 
don Lord Rothermere’s violently 
anti-red Evening News declared: 
“The slain man (Vojkov) signed 
the death warrants of Tsar Nich- 
olas II and the Russian Imperial 
family. By Vojkov’s assassination 
at the hand of a royalist, retri- 
bution has come to one of the 
chief perpetrators of one of the 
foulest murders in _ history.” 

Meanwhile at Warsaw, 
dent Ignatz Moscicki of Poland 
personally telegraphed to Chair- 
man Michael Ivanovitch Kalinin 
of the Union Central Executive 
Committee,* at Moscow: 

“Very deeply shocked 

*No exact comparison is possible between 
this “‘committee’’ and an ordinary demo- 
cratic Parliament; but it may be loosely 


thought of as an ‘“‘upper house” with ex 
ecutive powers. 


frankly con- 


Presi- 


and in- 
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dignant over the outrageous murder 
of M. Vojkov. I beg you to be 
good enough to accept this ex- 
pression of my most sincere con- 
dolences.” 

The Polish Government officially 
despatched a note of similar tone 
to the Soviet Government. What 
would Moscow reply?* 

Because the Soviet Government 
is not strong enough to risk mili- 
tary operations against militant 
little Poland, the Soviet note to 
Warsaw last week breathed only 
very hot air. The Polish Gov- 
ernment was “held responsible” 
for the murder of Comrade Vojkov 
—but Poles knew that that would 
mean nothing unless real threats 
should follow. To prevent this, 
the Polish Government made a 
great show of arresting possible 
“accomplices” of the murderer. 
Five well-known “White Russians” 
were jailed at Warsaw, 29 at 
Vilna; and although it was not 
shown last week that they knew 
anything whatever of the crime, 
the fact that they were undoubt- 
edly in jail eased the tension be- 
tween Russia and Poland mate- 
rially. Then came a_ startling 
new development. 

In Moscow, at 2 a m. (41 
hours after the murder), the 
Soviet Government suddenly  re- 
leased a proclamation figuratively 
aimed over the head of Poland 
squarely at Great Britain. 

This document, probably without 
precedent in the annals of nations 
nominally at peace, read: 

“In connection with the heartless 
murder of Comrade Vojkov this 
government considers it necessary 
to publish a number of other facts 
clearly characterizing the work of 
the British government and _ its 
vassal agencies in the territory of 
the Soviet Union. ... Early in 
the summer of 1925... Sidney 
George Reilly, a well-known Eng- 
lish investigator, captain in the 
royal aviation corps ... was 
wounded and arrested by frontier 
guards while attempting to cross 
the Finland-Soviet frontier illeg- 
- 

“Mr. Reilly testified later that he 
came to the Soviet Republic for 
the special purpose of organizing 
plots and riots. Moreover, Mr. 
Reilly testified that .. .Winston 
Churchill, one of the most respon- 


*When a diplomatic representative or 
even 4 mere citizen of a “great power” is 
done to death within the confines of a 
“minor nation” it is customary for a huge 
indemnity to be exacted. When U. S. Con- 
sul Robert W. Imbrie was killed by a 
totally irresponsible mob of fanatics in 
Teheran, Persia, after he had taken a pic- 
ture of one of their number (Time, July 28, 
1924 et seq.), the U. S. exacted a check 
for $60,000 from the Persian Government. 
This was considered a ridiculously low fig- 
ure by British diplomats whose Government 
exacted $2,300.000 in gold from the Egyp- 
tian Government (Time, Dec. 1, 1924), 
when the forcibly installed British Inspect- 
or-General of the Egyptian Army, Sir Lee 
Stack, was murdered by Egyptian students. 


JOSEF STALIN 
“England tempts us to strike.” 


sible ministers of the British King, 
personally gave him instructions 
for organizing terrorist and other 
acts. His written and_= signed 
testimony is in the hands of our 
government. His evidence led to 
further arrests which confirmed his 
testimony.” 


The Soviet proclamation then 
cited a long list of “plots” al- 
legedly fomented by British agents, 
notably one “Gurevitch, son of a 
tradesman and also chief of a 
bourgeoisie detachment of Boy 
Scouts [who] organized .a plot 
against Comrades Rykov- and 
Stalin,”* 


Furthermore: “At the end of 
May, in Leningrad, a fireproof 
warehouse for explosives was set 
on fire. The Esthonian superin- 
tendent of the building was work- 
ing under the orders of Esthonian 
agents of the British government. 
Previously the factory of Dubrovka 
near Leningrad was set on fire. 
A Finn was the incendiary work- 
ing under the orders of Finnish 
agents of the British government.” 

The Soviet proclamation con- 
cluded: “Thus, it is quite evident 
that the British government is 
rapidly preparing for war against 
the Soviet Republic and endeavor- 
ing by every measure and means 
to violate the peaceful laboring 
men and peasants of our country. 

“The government therefore or- 
ders the state political control to 
adopt decisive measures to guard 
the country from spies, incen- 
diaries, murderers and their 
Tsarist and white allies.” 

This final threat had teeth; for 
the Soviet Secret Police struck, 

*Respectively “Premier” and “Dictator” 
of Soviet Russia. 


immediately, at “White Russians” 
in Russia. 


Commissar Menjinsky of the 
Secret Police was able to announce 
later in the week: “In view of 
the open transition to terrorism 
and destructive struggle by mon- 
archist and white guardist elements 
acting from abroad on instructions 
and with funds from foreign intel- 
ligence services, the ... state po- 
litical department has passed death 
sentences on 20 persons, and the 
sentences have been carried out.” 


Of the 20 “Whites” executed 
last week, one was the aged Prince 
Alexander Meshinsky, who = re- 
turned to Russia not long ago and 
was promptly jailed “as a hostage,” 
on a charge of “entering Russia 
to plot uprisings.” Another was 
alleged would-be-assassin Gurevitch 
(see above) specifically convicted of 
“attempting to bomb Comrade 
Nikolai Bukharin in the State Op- 
era House.” A third visitor was 
Editor Vladimir Evreinov, entrust- 
ed with editing the fiscal reports 
of the Soviet State Bank. He was 
put to death “for being an agent 
of Sir Robert Hodgson, head of 
the British Mission to Russia” 
(now withdrawn). 


At London Sir Robert Hodgson 
said last week: “The charges of 
the Soviet Government are fantas- 
tic and without foundation. .. . 
Vladimir Evreinov was in touch 
with the British Mission; but I 
was particularly careful not to 
encourage relations with him, since 
his Tsarist antecedents rendered 
him suspect to the Soviet police. .. 
Any ‘confessions’ produced by the 
Soviet police must be treated with 
the gravest mistrust. . . . They 
employ the most abominable meth- 
ods to wring ‘admissions’ from 
their victims. ... ” 


What did Josef Stalin, the quiet, 
cold, impersonal Dictator of Russia 
have to say last week, amid so 
much crimination and recrimina- 
tion? Did he think with War 
Minister Klementi E. Voroshilov: 
“War with Great Britain is now in- 
evitable?” 

Interviewed, M. Stalin said im- 
perturbably: 


“The immediate _ situation is 
grave and menacing. ... It is only 
by adopting a superhuman attitude 
of patience like that the late 
President Wilson assumed when he 
uttered the phrase, ‘America is 
too proud to fight,’ that we can 
save humanity, including ourselves, 
from a terrible catastrophe. . . 


“England tempts us to strike.... 


“We shall be patient and the 
English policy will suffer a new 
defeat. ... 
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ITALY 
30 Years in Prison 

“T carried a revolver charged 
with poisoned dumdum bullets and 
also a hand grenade which I had 
saved from the War. I intended 
either to shoot Mussolini or to bomb 
him, whichever seemed surest of 
success. . . . I told none of my 
friends. I had no accomplices. I 
just threw the bomb. I knew that 
if it killed Mussolini I should be 
killed. . . . I am sorry the bomb 
only wounded a lot of men in the 
street. . . . My temperament has 
always been eer misogynis- 
tic [woman-hating]. 

Such were words spoken at 
Rome last week by Gino Lucetti, 
a youth whose bomb glanced harm- 
lessly off the limousine of Signor 
Benito Mussolini (TIME, Sept. 20), 
as the Premier was motoring slow- 
ly toward his office in the Palazzo 
Chigi, Rome. Signor Lucetti, some 
six feet tall, but with refined, sen- 
sitive features, confessed last week 
in a detached monotone. Specta- 
tors noted that he had _ thrust 
sockless feet into a pair of bat- 
tered shoes, wore unpressed duck 
trousers, a collarless shirt, a saggy 
coat. 

“Why did you attempt the life 
of Signor Mussolini?” 

“Ah,” said Gino Lucetti, almost 
dreamily, “T had a conviction that 
he ought to be suppressed.” 

The Court, a _ special military 
tribunal, sentenced Signor Lucetti 
to: 30 years’ imprisonment.  Al- 
though he maintained to the last 
that he had had no accomplices, the 
Court sentenced two men who were 
at least his intimates to terms of 
18 and 20 years. 


NETHERLANDS 
Hermine Calls 


Whatever is royal and at the 
same time smart and sumptuous, 
{in the Netherlands, will usually be 
found to appertain to that great 
lady, the Queen Mother Emma. Her 
daughter, Queen Wilhelmina, is un- 
doubtedly more popular, more 
Dutch, more well-beloved; but the 
Queen Mother is Royal, as though 
by Right Divine—in the manner of 
Alexandra, late British Queen 
Mother. Therefore last week it was 
naturally Queen Emma who re- 
ceived at Castle Soest Dyk, her 
summer residence, a lady who is 
the consort of Wilhelm II and is 
known in the Netherlands as “Em- 
press” Hermine. 

Queen Emma and “Empress” 
Hermine communed in mutual au- 
dience for something over an hour. 
The call was of significance because 
it served to focus the world’s eye 
momentarily once again upon 
Queen Emma, the resolute onetime 
Princess of WaldeckePyrmont who, 


©N. E. A. 
EMMA 
“IT should never refuse to be a 


queen!” 


at 21, by a single bold stroke, se- 
cured for herself elevation to the 
dignity of Queen of the Nether- 
lands’ beside 62-year-old King 
William III, justly known as the 
“Dutch Don Juan.” 

His Majesty had been paying 
court to Emma’s sister, Princess 
Helen of Waldeck-Pyrmont who, 
despite the honor, absolutely re- 
fused to marry him because of his 
age and reputation. A well substan- 
tiated account tells that 21-year-old 
Princess Emma burst in upon the 
pair at the critical moment after 
His Majesty had been refused. 

“Oh Helen!” said young bloom- 
ing Princess Emma _ reproachfully 
to her sister, “J should never re- 


” 


fuse to be a queen! 


NICARAGUA 


Bankers’ Dictature? 


Sefor L. F. Ibarra, President 
of the Nicaraguan Nationalist 
League, now in retirement at San 
José, Costa Rica, announced last 
week that he had sent to Rear 
Admiral Julian L. Latimer, com- 
manding the U. S. forces occupy- 
ing Nicaragua (TIME, Sept. 13 et 
seq.) a message as follows: 

“You and your squadron should 
call yourselves pirates of Wall 
Street, because against all morali- 
ty and justice, you trample on the 
honor of a weak people, solely 
obeying Kellogg’s orders in behaif 
of a group of Jewish bankers 
located in ew York, where the 
Statue of Liberty stands.” 


Sefior Toribio Tijerino, onetime 
Nicaraguan Consul . General at 


New York, recalled last week to 
Manhattan newsgatherers the §$1,- 
000,000 loan negotiated between the 
present Nicaraguan Government 
(upheld by U. S. marines) and 
the Manhattan firms of J. W. 
Seligman & Co., and the Guaranty 
Trust Co. (Time, May 16). Said 
Sefor Tijerino: “The loan con- 
tract was entered into with the 
knowledge and approval of the 
State Department of the United 
States. ... 


“Without risking or spending 
one cent, without making an in- 
vestment of any kind, the New 
York bankers have taken absolute 
control of Nicaragua. Its trans- 
port system, its currency and credit 
and, by those means, the govern- 
ment of Nicaragua itself, is in the 
hands of J. & W. Seligman & Co. and 
of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York.” 


Sefior Tijerino then purported 
to explain the nature of the “loan 
contract.” He alleged that a $1,- 
000,000 credit was set up in Man- 
hattan on which the Nicaraguan 
Government pays 6% annual inter- 
est, plus a 1% commission interest 
on the whole amount, whether any 
of the credit be withdrawn or not. 


In return, he alleged, the U. S. 
bankers were given a majority posi- 
tion on the boards of the National 
Bank of Nicaragua, Inc., and the 
Pacific Railways of Nicaragua, Inc., 
a position which they allegedly 
made use of to transfer some $3,- 
500,000 of funds belonging to these 
institutions from the Royal Bank 
of Canada to the Guaranty Trust 
Co. and J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
Upon these deposits, Sefior Tijer- 
ino alleged that only 2% and 2%% 
interest is being paid. 

Lastly Sefior Tijerino (whose 
statement to the press was in the 
form of an open letter to Senator 
Henrik Shipstead*) declared: 


“Tt will interest you to know that 
in the re-organized [Nicaraguan] 
boards of directors, Mr. R. ‘ 
Loree, who is one of the vice 
presidents of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., and Mr. Philip Tillinghast, 
president and treasurer respective- 
ly of the National Bank of Nica- 
ragua, have been granted salaries 
of $6,000 each. These salaries, Mr. 
Senator, are only in the nature of 
a windfall for these gentlemen. 

“A very careful study of the 
[loan] contract, reveals that it 
does not in the least deal with a 
straight loan at all. In other 
words, the bankers are not lending 
Nicaragua one red penny of their 
money.” 

At Manhattan, Mr. Loree and 
Mr. Tillinghast would make to re- 
porters no statement concerning 
Nicaragua. 


*The Senator, a Farmer-Laborite, was 
chairman last January of a sub-committee 
investigating the Nicaraguan situation, 
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MEXICO 
On Grasshopper Hill 


Into the hamlet of Ruiz, State of 
Nayarit, there glided to a stop last 
week a funeral train from Los 
Angeles, Calif., and the Presidential 
Special from Mexico City. Deft, 
the engineers of these trains 
brought them to a halt in such a 
way that the salon car in which 
rode President Plutarco Elias Calles 
came to rest exactly opposite the 
funeral car in which the body of his 
late wife had been brought from Los 
Angeles, guarded by the President’s 
trusted friend, onetime President 
Alvaro Obregon (TIME, June 13). 
The President and one-armed 
Veteran Fighter Obregon  em- 
braced solemnly, then boarded 
the funeral car, sped toward Mex- 
ico City. 

Meanwhile the staffs of General 
Obregon and President Calles dis- 
cussed with animation in an ad- 
joining coach the details of an at- 
tempt upon the President’s life, 
early last fortnight. A crazed 
woman, Maria Luisa Jauregui, had 
fired six shots at him, all of which 
went wild. 

At Mexico City next morning a 
huge crowd awaited the bier of 
Sefora Calles which was trans- 
ferred from the train to a hearse 
by members of the Cabinet and 
high army officers. President 
Calles entered his limousine, which 
followed the hearse at a walking 
pace as it passed along the mag- 
nificent Paseo de la Reforma, a 
tree-lined boulevard extending in 
an absolutely straight line for over 
a mile from the centre of the City 
to Grasshopper Hill. 

At the sumptuous Castillo de 
Chapultepec (Castle of Grasshopper 
Hill), an edifice of imperial mag- 
nificence, begun by the Spanish 
Viceroy Don Matias de Galvez 
(1783), the coffin of Sefiora Calles 
was lifted from the hearse and 
borne into one of the huge, re 
splendent grand salons. An air- 
plane droned overhead, scattering 
roses; and through a blue haze 
the sacred mountains Iztaccihuatl 
(White Woman) and Popocatepetl 
(Smoke Mountain) seemed brood- 
ing. Simple peons, kneeling in the 
lovely, verdant Bosque de Chapulte- 
pec, muttered prayers half pagan, 
half Roman Catholic to Iztaccihuatl 
who they fancy resembles the white, 
reclining form of a pagan goddess 
—now somewhat confused with the 
Virgin Mary. 

Within, near the catafalque, 
Sefiora Torre Calles Blanca 
watched beside her mother’s bier 
until, overcome, she fainted and 
was carried to one of the small, 
tastefully and delicately furnished 
apartments of the presidential 
family. Another daughter, Sejfiora 
Ernestina Calles Robinson, recent- 
ly married to a Manhattan bus- 


inessman, was en route to Mexico 
City from the U. S. The President 
stood for a long time beside the 
bier with three of his sons. His 
son, Rodolfo, is still suffering from 
the wound which he received when 
shot at by a policeman who bore 
him a grudge (TIME, May 30). 

A few hours later the coffin of 
Sefiora Calles was conveyed to the 
neighboring Panteén de Dolores, the 
national cemetery. There a_bat- 
tery of artillery fired the presi- 
dential salute. Minister of Edu- 
cation Puig Casaurane pronounced 
a brief, non-religious address, 
alluding matter-of-factly to the 
future life. This was deemed fit- 
ting because of the anti-religious 
views and policy of Senor Calles 
and his Cabinet (TIME, Feb. 22, 
1926, et seq.). Because Sefora 
Calles was a devout Roman Cath- 
olic, persons of that faith rejoiced 
to hear that a priest had performed 
appropriate last rites before the 
body left Los Angeles, 


CHINA 


Return of Butler 


“Old Gimlet Eye,” the “Fighting 
Hell-Devil Marine,” returned as 
Brigadier General last week to 
Tientsin, a city which he left just 
27 years ago this month as a young 
Leatherneck Lieutenant, eager to 
do hand-to-hand battle with the 
slant-eyed “Boxers” who then held 
the Occidental quarter at Peking 
under murderous siege. 

It was to prevent a recurrence 
of these battles of his youth that 
Brigadier General Smedley Dar- 
lington Butler (see front cover) 
reached Tientsin, last week, ccom- 
manding 1,800 U. S. marines pre- 
viously stationed at Shanghai. He 
knew that the Southern National- 
ist Chinese armies were steadily 
advancing on Peking (TIME, March 
28 et seq.); but whether “Boxer’* 
trouble was brewing again he could 
not be certain. From Washington, 
President Calvin Coolidge ordered 
last week that no chances be tak- 
en, that the U. S. Legation and all 
U. S. citizens be removed to the 
port of Tientsin from inland Pe- 
king, should that city be seriously 
menaced. To keep the way of es- 
cape open, to carry out the evacua- 
tion if necessary: these were the 
tasks faced last week by “Old 
Gimlet Eye Butler.” 

His presence at Tientsin gave 
confidence to U. S. citizens in Pe- 
king. They still feared, to be sure, 
that the Peking War Lord, Chang 
Tso-lin, might withdraw before the 
Southern armies, retire to his war 


*The “Boxers” were simply members of 
“The Fist Of Righteous Harmony,” a 
Chinese league pledged to exterminate 
“foreign devils’’ much as the “Nationalists” 
of today are pledged to exterminate “for- 
eign imperialism,” 


base at Mukden, and abandon Pe. 
king to its conquerors; but with 
General Butler at hand, together 
with British, Japanese and French 
marine detachments, the safety of 
Occidentals in Peking seemed se- 
cure. 

Why has U. S. President Cool- 
idge sent Smedley Darlington But- 
ler to this key post of high re- 
sponsibility? General Butler is 
a name which called up very re- 
cently no more than his comic trib- 
ulations as “Dry Tsar” of Phila- 
delphia (TIME, Jan. 4, 1926). When 
the President would not extend his 
leave to go on with that job, Gen- 
eral Butler resigned from the Ma- 
rine Corps, only to lose immediate- 
ly his post as “Dry Tsar.” Noth- 
ing but the complacency of the 
Navy Department enabled General 
Butler to withdraw his resignation 
and scuttle back into the Corps. 
Yet now it is General Butler who 
commands all U. S. marines in 
China. Why? 

Almost certainly the explanation 
is that President Coolidge is famil- 
iar with the career of General But- 
ler—the career of a fighter who 
takes trouble by the whiskers. This 
General Butler literally did when, 
with only 180 Marines, he was be- 
sieged some years ago in a little 
Nicaraguan town, by a native gen- 
eral with over 2,000 troops. Smedley 
D. Butler, then a major, went out 
to parley with the besieging Com- 
mander, walked menacingly up to 
him, seized his long mustachios, 
poked a pistol into his midriff, and 
then twisted the Nicaraguan’s whis- 
kers until he howled out orders to 
raise the. siege and let Major 
Butler and his marines go... . 

A volume of “dime novel” flavor 
might be compiled out of similar 
true stories about General Butler. 
He, a self-styled Quaker, and his 
mother, a devout Quakeress, both 
lied in an attempt to get him into 
the Marine Corps under the legal 
age.* Since then (1898) he has 
gradually become the premier 
“Fighting Devil” among “Devil 
Dogs.” No man more fit, tough, 
wiry, profane, could have been 
chosen by U. S. President Coolidge 
to guard and protect U. S. nation- 
als in China. Last week General 
Butler gave evidence that he counts 
on a long stay at Tientsin by or- 
dering shipped to that city from 
Shanghai his private automobile. 


*Said General Butler’s father on this oc- 
casion: “When did thee tell them thee 
was born?” General Butler: “April 20, 
1880.”" 

“Son, thy mother and I were not mar- 
ried until February, 1879, so do not here- 
after add any more years to thy age.” 
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Mendelsohn Theory 


When the heart has ceased to 
beat is the body dead? Certainly 
many persons have been buried 
after mere certification that their 
hearts have ceased to beat. Some 
have come alive in the dark tomb, 
only to die unsuccored. May it 
then be that the heart pulsations 
are not paramount in sustaining 
life? Such is the theory advanced 
last week by Dr. Martin Mendel- 
sohn, holder since 1899 of the 
Chair of Diseases of the Heart at 
Berlin University. He declared 
that other tests than cessation of 
the heartbeats must be made be- 
fore certifying a patient dead. 

Elaborating his thesis, Dr. Men- 
delsohn said: “The human body’s 
motive power is represented by the 
cellular activity of the glands and 
skin in absorbing and _ excreting 
liquids which furnish the requisite 
fuel for the human motor, whereas 
the heart and blood circulation 
merely play a regulative role in 
distributing such fuel and resulting 
refuse to and from the various mo- 
tors throughout the body, namely, 
the internal, glandular and epider- 
mic cells.” 

The German press took up dis- 
cussion of this theory with great 
vigor last week, one editor declar- 
ing that to prevent people from be- 
ing buried alive in future no body 
should be buried until “unmistak- 
ably decomposed.” 


Maltreated Dog 


In Brooklyn last week for the 
first time since 1867, when the New 
York state legislature passed a 
statute forbidding cruelty to an- 
imals, a doctor was convicted for 
violation of the law. 

The doctor was David H. Shell- 
ing, who has been trying to deter- 
mine the relation between dietary 
restrictions and bdne formation 
at the Jewish Hospital in Brooklyn. 

Last spring the superintendent 
of the Humane Society of New 
York visited the hospital. In Dr. 
Shelling’s laboratory he found a 
mongrel dog (mostly fox terrier) 
with her muzzle strapped shut with 
adhesive tape. The dog’s name 
was Nellie. She could not eat, 
drink or lick her wounds. That 
was cruelty, decided the humane 
society agent who forthwith had 
Experimenter Shelling arrested. 
David Belais, president of the hu- 
mane society, raged; altered his 
will to cut off the Jewish Hospital 
from a legacy. His wife, Diana 
Belais, is president of the Anti- 
Vivisection Society of New York. 

Magistrate Charles Haubert of 
Brooklyn knew not what allow- 
ances, under the 1867 law, he could 
make for Dr. Shelling’s scientific 
experiments; found him guilty; 
suspended. sentence. 


Underwear 


Seventy-five women asked the 
Chicago city council last week to 
pass an ordinance requiring wom- 
en to wear more underwear, as a 
matter of public health, when they 
try on dresses in the city stores. 
Councilmen were astounded, prom- 
ised to investigate, learned that 
many a woman now wears under 
her dress only a pair of bloomers 
and a brassiere. The waist line, 
as well as the neck and arms, is 
bare. 


Wood Alcohol 


In New York City last year ten 
of the 759 deaths from alcoholism 
were due to wood alcohol (methan- 
ol); in 1925, six of the 682 alcohol- 
ic deaths were so due. Wood al- 
cohol, claimed the editors of Chem- 
icals, trade publication, last week, 
has been maligned as a cause of 
death. 


- . 


Afflicted Man 


Physicians and criminal defense 
attorneys scanned carefully last 
week the case of Edward B. Lyle, 
21, Staten Island, N. Y., insurance 
broker, afflicted with sinus trouble, 
five abscessed teeth, infected ton- 
sils, intestinal disorders and ab- 
normal blood pressure. 

Recently, Mr. Lyle, thus afflicted, 
was out riding with one William 
Weaver, who was demonstrating 
to him an automobile. Suddenly 
Mr. Weaver was prodded with a 
pistol by Mr, Lyle, who ordered 
him out of the car, and then drove 
swiftly away with it, leaving Dem- 
onstrator Weaver irate, helpless. 

Police captured Mr. Lyle, and 
brought him before Magistrate Wil- 
liam Croak of the Stapleton Police 
Court, Staten Island. Attorneys 
for Mr. Lyle secured his release 
on $5,000 bail to have a_ sinus 
operation. Dr, John McCoy of 
Manhattan operated for sinus 
trouble, removed the inflamed in- 
fected tonsils, studied the _ intes- 
tinal disorders, the low blood 
pressure. The five abscessed teeth 
were pulled. 

Last week Mr. Lyle’s attorneys 
declared that the infirmities of 
their client had caused a partial 
cessation of the blood circulation 
in his brain, this in turn causing 
him to act as he did toward Demon- 
strator William Weaver. They 
asked that the charges against 
their client be dismissed. Soon 
District Attorney Albert Fach an- 
nounced that he was investigating 
the case thoroughly, intimated that 
he would approve dismissal. 

Should the charges of first de- 
gree robbery and felonious assault 
be proved against Mr. Lyle, con- 
viction would carry sentence of 
15 years’. imprisonment. 


ae 


Elgin Marbles 


Through the London Times came 
an appeal from Alexandros Phila- 
delphus, onetime “director of the 
Acropolis and ephorus of the an- 
tiquities of Attica,” addressed to 
Great Britain. It read: “As you 
know, our grand national monu- 
ment, the great temple of the God- 
dess Athena, the immortal Par- 
thenon, was deprived more than a 
century ago of its ornaments, those 
superb sculptures which constitute 
the invaluable treasure in your 
great national museum, 

“The usurper of those jewels, 
Lord Elgin, was not content with 
many masterpieces alone, but tore 
away and transported to England 
one of the six caryatids and one 
of the six columns of the eastern 
portico of the Erechtheum.” The 
writer bitterly asks the British 
Government to restore these two 
pieces, adding that he knows it 
would be useless to claim the heart 
of the collection. 


History. In 1800, the Earl of 
Elgin set forth to make drawings, 
models, paintings of the Athenian 
ruins which testify to the immor- 
tality of Periclean Greece and the 
work of Phidias. Greece then was 
under Ottoman dominion, Being 
a Christian, Lord Elgin found him- 
self obstructed at every turn. His 
artist companions were forbidden 
approach to the ruins, let alone 
entrance. Later Great Britain’s 
arms prevailed over France, and 
Egypt (hitherto under French do- 
minion) was dealt to Turkey. So 
enthusiastic waxed the Ottomans 
over this token of good will, that 
Lord Elgin was told to go ahead 
and make all the drawings, paint- 
ings, investigations he liked and 
to take away with him any stones 
that appeared to be of interest to 
him. 

Lord Elgin made the most of 
his good luck. Putting a broad in- 
terpretation upon his carte blanche, 
he proceeded to divest the Par- 
thenon of its rarest ornaments— 
pediment, friezes, metopes, statu- 
ary. He proceeded as a _ private 
individual, without authority of 
parliament, with only private en- 
couragement of public‘men. Hun- 
dreds of natives were employed in 
excavating, removing. The people 
of Greece showed no resentment. 
Indeed the interest attaching to 
the work brought tourists. The 
tourists, then as always, spent 
money. As for the Turks, they 
had little use for Greek relics, 
other than as objects -upon which 
to inflict spiteful blows when hu- 
man victims were wanting. In 
1816, a select committee of the 
House of Commons reported to 
Parliament in favor of formal pur- 
chase of the “Elgin marbles” at a 
price of £36,000. The proposal 
was accepted. Lord Elgin form- 
ally transferred the treasures, thus 
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making Great Britain the grander 
for the glories of Greece. 

The Marbles. Most of the art 
treasures were taken from the 
Parthenon. Scholars are inclined 
to believe them the work of Phidias. 
If not his, who else could have 
equaled his genius? seems to be the 
usual conclusive argument. It is 
generally granted that Phidias had 
no equal in his time, that many of 
the pieces in question are of merit 
equal to the Apollo Belvidere, the 
Laocoon, the Torso of the Belvi- 
dere. 

Foremost in the collection is the 
reclining Idaean Hercules. His 
body is graceful rather than Her- 
culean, his face Attic rather than 
Theban. To him is_ attributed 
the glory of founding the Olympian 
games and it is no wonder that 
the Athenians represented him as 
more lithe, less ponderous than the 
deity venerated by the despised 
Boeotians. _He reposes on _ lion 
skins, suggestive of swift strength, 
leisurely superior to operose mus- 
cularity. 

Proserpine and Ceres constitute 
one of the groups belonging to the 
other pediment. These figures are 
famed especially for the skill dis- 
played in the execution of the 
drapery. The metopes are sculp- 
tures of centaurs, generally paired 
with some other figure, such as a 
man, or animal. Bronze, earthen, 
marble urns, single pieces of statu- 
ary, like the Bacchus from the 
Theatre are included in the cata- 
logue of the Elgin collection. 

Significance. The resentment of 
Alexandros Philadelphus is  ap- 
preciated by many Englishmen. It 
is quite reasonable to suppose that, 
other considerations being forgot- 
ten, the column and the caryatid 
of the Erectheum would be re- 
stored, as being essential to the 
structure of the building, and not 
definable as “an interesting stone.” 
Were this precedent established, 
however, the claim might be made 
later that the entire collection 
should be restored. This the Gov- 
ernment would find embarrassing 
to comply with. Furthermore, 
since the Marbles were given to 
the British people by act of Par- 
liament, it would require another 
act of Parliament to take back 
the gift. It is extremely unlikely 
that consent could be obtained, 
wherefore it appears that Lord El- 
gin’s collection will remain intact 
in Britain while the mutilated 
body of ruins goes on crumbling in 
its native Greece. 


Right & Left 


In 1907 William Hurd Lawrence 
was a successful right-handed illus- 
trator. In 1927 he is a successful 
left-handed painter. In 1937, he 
hopes to be a successful ambi- 
dextrous illustrator & painter. This 
evolution resulted from an accident 
that occurred 20 years ago. Then 
Mr. Lawrence illustrated for Harp- 
er’s Weekly. His wife took sick, 
so he was forced to concentrate 
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upon illustration almost to the ex- 
clusion of his first love, water 
color. His sketches demanded 
travel—Europe, the West Indies, 
South America. It was on a South 
American tour that the sun beat 
him into partial paralysis. His 
right hand hung disabled. 

It was pain for Artist Lawrence 
to look upon purple and blue land- 
scapes then for they served only 
to remind him that his talent was 
lodged with him useless. But he 
bore in mind the image of Daniel 
Vierge, the Spanish painter, who 
refused to be cheated of his brush 
by a failing hand. Vierge had 
learned to paint over again with 
his left hand. Mr. Lawrence deter- 
mined to do likewise. This was 
no easy task for a man past youth 
to set himself. Yet it was accom- 
plished. Six months after his mis- 
fortune, he had attained sufficient 
skill to have _ occasional works 
again accepted by Harper’s. Now 
that a full score of years has 
passed, he is able to exhibit water 
colors painted with his left hand 
better than illustrations painted 
with his right. 

Ironically enough, now that the 
left hand has learned the cunning 
that was lost by the right, the 
right shows symptoms of return- 
ing to health. “See,” says Artist 
Lawrence, slowly lifting his para- 
lyzed arm, “I will soon be able to 
use them both.” 


EDUCATION 


On Wheels 


A caravan consisting of a soft- 
seated motor bus and four automo- 


biles will purr out of Winfield, 
Kan., on July 9, carrying 45 
students of Southwestern College 
on a tour of 22 U. S. states, and two 
provinces of Canada. It will not 
be a mere rubber-necking tour, for 
Dr. William M. Goldsmith, who is 
in charge of the expedition and of 
Southwestern’s biology department, 
has promised to instruct as well as 
point out. The students will visit 
Mount Vernon, Va., and Bunker 
Hill, Mass., as well as the Metro- 
politan Art Museum and the Mu- 
seum of Natural History in Man- 
hattan. Wherever possible, they 
plan to camp along the roadside, to 
sleep on air mattresses in pup tents. 
Mrs. Goldsmith, head of South- 
western’s home economics depart- 
ment, will supervise the cooking. 


Interior Decorating 


Modern efficiency has given sub- 
stantial blackboards, trim cabinets 
with brass locks, skylights and 
shrewd ventilating systems to the 
classrooms of U. S. public schools. 
But the “art objects” on the walls 
have changed little since the days 
of slates and coal stoves, Pupils are 
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still schooled among lithographs of 
George Washington crossing the 
Delaware, paintings of cows and 
baskets of fruit, cheap etchings of 
Longfellow and Lincoln, etc. q 

The artistic sensibilities of Jo- 
seph Esposito, 14-year-old Italian 
of the Dore Elementary School in 
Chicago, were upset in his class- 
room by a chromo of George Wash- 
ington. So he saved $85 by selling 
ice cream, privately commissioned 
an artist to copy the Stuart port- 
rait of Washington which he had 
seen in the Chicago Art Institute. 
Last week he presented the oil 
painting to his school. He is be- 
hind in his studies, but he has 
given boards of education, through- 
out the land, something on which 
to ponder. 


Anton II 


When term classes ended last 
week for students of Holy Cross, 
Jesuit college at Worcester, Mass., 
a gentle-faced German _ student 
hastened to the train that would 
start him toward Germany. He was 
Anton Lang II, second son of the 
able Christus of the Passion Play- 
ers of Oberammergau (see p. 19). 
At Holy Cross, Anton II had 
proved himself able (high marks) 
and entertaining (violinist with the 
musical clubs). 


Marcus III 


The commencement program of 
Kentucky Military Institute at Lyn- 
don, Ky., near Louisville, carried 
the name of Mark A. Hanna III. 
His high marks, averaging 93%, 
had won him the highest honors of 
the 1927 class; he was to make the 
valedictory address. When, later, 
he rose to speak, an 18-year-old 
oval-cheeked boy, he reminded au- 
ditors of an able man whom he had 
never seen—the late U. S. Senator 
Marcus Alonzo Hanna, his great 
grandfather, who died in 1904. 

Next fall Mark A. Hanna III 
will matriculate at Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence. 


Padlocked 


A policeman stared at a heavy 
padlock thrust through the nostrils 
of a grilled iron gate. At the 
sealed placard “CLOSED FOR 
VIOLATION OF THE NATIONAL 
PROHIBITION ACT” he gazed 
with an expression of regret. Shak- 
ing his head, he muttered, “They 
hadn’t ought to have done it.” 

Proprietors of what lay back of 
the grilled iron portals agreed. 
They summoned a mechanic, or- 
dered him to remove the obstruc- 
tion so that next week 300 seniors 
in Princeton University could pass 
through the Fitz Randolph Gates 
to receive their diplomas, 
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raphs of 

sing the ‘ 

ot and Meetings 

ings of With summer upon them, with 


Me vacations imminent, various groups 
| of Jo- met last week. 





a Christian Scientists. To Boston 
ges in went 6,000 Christian Scientists from 
Wash, all parts of the world to attend the 
re ii, 3 annual meeting of the “Mother 
Pee. Church.” They heard Retiring 
nissioned President Charles E. Heitman de- 
irt port- clare that their church was “ful- 
a ad filling its mission as a_ healing 
Institute. church”; elected him business man- 
the oil ager of the Christian Science Pub- 
e is be- lishing Society; elected Mrs. Ella 
he has W. Hoag of Brookline, Mass., new 
through- president of their group. She is 


n which a disciple of Mary Baker Patter- 
son Glover Eddy. 

Reformed Church. The General 

Synod of the Reformed Church in 

America, at Asbury Park, N. J., 

for their 121st annual session, 

learned that they had had _ but 





~* last $455,345.71 to spend for foreign 
) oe missions last year. That was $15,- 
» MAaSS., § 406.05 (nearly 4%) less than the 
Rayrcoees missions got in 1925, although they 
h k i se. i 
He was ogden roby ing onan” What Le “CS ..40666+. and brings to Boston the service and 
| of the glad to hear Dr. Samuel Parkes |  ¢uisine of the famed ‘Ritz-Carlton Hotel system.” 
n Play- Cadman, President of the Federal ce 
p. 19). Council of Churches of Christ in ¥ [NX famous capitals of diplomacy, finance, society, 
II had America, advocate that a band of ine Bee fashion and sports the world over .. . in London, 
_—_ | Awe cree = go as evan- | += | Paris, and throughout the Continent; in Buenos Aires; 
ong Rae ag “ahean, Fes IE agin | in New York and Atlantic City .. . Ritz-Carlton prestige 
underworked youths who should be ete has — a fitting background for the activities of the 
steered into the path of religion world’s most famous figures. 
cored ap Ramon a on paige on os | | Opened in May, the Ritz-Carlton has broughtto Boston the 
a gg oe meee gf ghoulish standards of hotel service and the splendid cuisine that 
ram of crowd.” | ' have given world-eminence to the words, ‘Ritz-Carlton’. 
at Lyn- Missionaries. It was considered Single rooms, with bath, — . $5.00 to $8.00 
carried most appropriate that Dr. Robert Double rooms, with bath, ‘ $8.00 to $14.00 
ina III. omer ag Paar ey, ; Suites (/iving room, bedroom and bath), From $15.00 up 
&., of i a Mediator af poy nm ALBERT KELLER, Managing Director Gustave Tort, Manager 
ake the Assembly of the Presbyterian 
later Church before his Foreign Mission .. 
year-old Board, which held its 30th annual eg ee ———— aaa. 
Jed au- conference in Manhattan. Said he: : : : , ee ee ae 
he had “All over the world today we see 
Senator the breaking down of all other re- 
: great ligions. And now it is going to be 
04. the Christian religion or no re- 
na III ligion whatever. It is a clear issue 
Univer- between Christianity and agnos- 


ticism. . 


Lang’s Nephew 


After months of raging, there id i ; I 
was satisfaction last week at F ~~ Te B O S O Nex 


Oberammergau, home of the famed 


heavy Passion Players. Anton Lang, able 
nostrils Christus, had written a letter de- — 
At the nouncing his nephew Otto Lang 


FOR for apostasy from Catholicism to 
IONAL Methodism. America, U. S, Catho- 

gazed lic weekly, printed the letter: 5 Weare 
. Shak- “.. . Never before was it known Bae eae 4 ee oe 

ony any = of Oberammergau | Dt tee fe 

% id such a thing in America as to ye we 
yack of leave the Catholic Church. For his Rote e F471 RNS AND NEWBURY STREETS 
agreed. passing over into the Methodist NGriyt he 


ic, or- Church neither his relatives nor eye 
bstruc- Oberammergau can be held respon- So 
seniors sible. Acting as a good Catholic, Fa ‘th B to (CO 
d pass my son [Anton], who at present bare Ue! e Os n nmon 
Gates is studying at Holy Cross College, ee eae 
in Worcester, Massachusetts [see lest tie oe and. th Public. Garde 
p. 18], has already in various ti ‘ ie e € mS 
papers taken a stand against this eh sey y iy 
19 





Propaganda - Methodism. In fact 
Otto Lang has complained to me 
about it [Anton II’s cousinly denun- 
ciation].” 


Dr. Machen Invited 


An invitation went to Dr. J. 
Gresham Machen of Princeton 
Theological Seminary last week, 
the sort of an invitation that could 
have only caused more embarrass- 
ment to an already harassed man 

Dr. Machen is a_ great and 
learned theologian, a philosopher 
among preachers. Also he is a 
literalist. He interprets the Bible 
strictly, and that has made him 
vastly unhappy at Princeton, for 
the greater number of the author- 
ities there have been opposed to 
his views. When he was named 
for the Chair of Apologetics, the 
Board of Directors fought with the 
Board of Trustees over the ap- 
pointment. That has been the 
scandal of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. The General 
Assembly a year ago would not 
order the appointment. Three 
weeks ago at San Francisco the 
General Assembly again snubbed 
Dr. Machen (TIME, June 6). 

Here, decided Fundamentalists, 
was a man who could command 
attention for their religious-scien- 
tific arguments, which a_ world 
busied with crime, catastrophes and 
aviators has of late ignored. Forth- 
with President F. E. Robinson of 
the association promoting Bryan 


© Keystone 
Dr. J. GRESHAM MACHEN 
Bryanites told the newspapers. 


Memorial University at Dayton 
(Scopes trial), Tenn., sent a 48- 
word telegram to his Promotional 
Director Malcolm Lockhart in Man- 
hattan, ordering him to offer Dr. 
Machen the presidency of the pro- 
posed Bryan Memorial University. 
Promoter Lockhart made the offer; 
told the newspapers. Dr. Machen 
harassed, unhappy, kept silent. 





Fun-Days Ahead! 
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adil AOR Ee SALE 


WHEAT 


Strawberries are nice these 
days to top Shredded Wheat 
in its bowl of rich whole milk 
—and you'll enjoy both the 
flavor and the knowledge that 
your diet is the best. 
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From those whose days of 
work are over for a while 
and still more active days 
are coming, to the year- 
round worker with his 
brief respite still to come, 
the lazy days of summer 
mean more ticklish food 
problems for us all. For 
every nourishment need, 
whole wheat is complete 
—appetizing as well in this 
shredded form of crisp and 


GES. flavory biscuits easy to 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


TIME, June 20, 1927 


New Miss Wills 


Conspicuous, during the last 
fortnight, have been two minor 
lawn tennis tournaments in Eng- 
land, wherein the leading amateur 
women racquet-wielders of the 
world were thoroughly trounced by 
a modest 22-year-old, Helen Wills. 
In the North London finals, she 
defeated Elizabeth Ryan (U. S. 
ranking No. 2), 6-2, 6-2. In the 
Kent semi-finals, Miss Wills ran 
burly Mrs. Molla Bjurstedt Mal- 
lory (U. S. ranking No. 1) around 
the court for only 23 minutes, dis- 
posing of her, 6-0, 6-1. Next day, 
that skilled tactician and Wimble- 
don champion, Mrs. L. A. Godfree 
(the onetime Kitty McKane) 
threatened but could not conquer 
Miss Wills. 

The appendicitis operation of 
1926 has long been mended and a 
new Miss Wills has been evolved— 
a harder-hitting, more accurately 
chop-stroking Miss Wills who 
critics expect will win both the 
Wimbledon and U. S. champion- 
ships. 


At Rye 


Many a man has made friends 
with milk-wagon horses between 
the hours of 3 a.m. and 6 a.m., but 
who would dally with such nags 
in broad daylight? John McEntee 
Bowman, potent hotelman, would 
and did. A year ago, he took Pop- 
over from between the shafts of 
a milk-wagon and had him trained 
to jump fences. Last week, Popover 
won second prize in the open-to-all 
jumping class at the distinguished 
Westchester County Horse Show in 
Rye, N. Y. The Flirt was first. 


Dazzle, a magnificent chestnut 
gelding of the Vesperland Stables, 
was pronounced Champion Polo 
Mount in the leading event of the 
show. 
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CINEMA 


New Pictures 


Tillie the Toiler (Marion Davies, 
Matt Moore). According to Sub- 
title-Writer Ralph H. Spence, Tillie 
is the sort who wears two pairs of 
garters, “one to hold up her stock- 
ings and one to hold up traffic.” 
The minx sets her cap for her 
wealthy employer, Pennington Fish. 
To land him she toys with the 
firm’s general manager, Benjamin 
Franklin Whipple, a fop, declaring 
as she proceeds that she “will 
catch the rich Mr. Fish by using 
Whipple as the worm.” In due 
time, however, all this diabolism is 
put aside in favor of wholesome 
matrimony with a_ sober leading 
man, thus proving yet again that 
cinema is sound at the core, even 
though occasionally amusing. 


The Tender Hour (Ben Lyon, 
Billie Dove). Those who have 
never seen Elinor Glyn’s Three 
Weeks, or read Beverly of Grau- 
stark, or thrilled to The Rover 
Boys, or breathed the fragrance of 
a 5-&-10c perfume counter, may 
get a composite impression of all 
by contemplating this creation 
about a U. S. hero who fights off 
the Grand Duke Sergeivitch and 
all his villainous fellows in order 
that the creamy, soft heroine may 
snuggle under his bold wing. 


The Whirlwind of Youth (Lois 
Moran). He who runs amuck 
amongst women is considered the 
sweetest catch. In this film, 
evolved pleasantly enough from A. 
Hamilton Gibb’s novel, Soundings, 
the cocky Lothario finds that a 
glance from Nancy (Lois Moran) 
plumbs depths of emotion hitherto 
unknown and strangely captivat- 
ing. Most of this goes on in 
Flanders Fields where he is a 
soldier and she an _ ambulance 
driver; where one may sigh for a 
battered village and smile at pomp- 
ous officers. 


The Heart of Salome (Alma 
Rubens). How was dapper Monte 
Carrol, U. S. hero touring France, 
to realize that the entrancing 
Hélene was not the sweet, good 
country lass she appeared to be in 
the shady bowers of Bretagne but 
really first assistant crook to Count 
Boris Zanko, Parisian arch-crim- 
inal? When he discovers’ the 
truth, he calls her several bad 
names; and she, irritated, embarks 
upon revenge, thereby providing a 
Salome motif. Her weapon will be 
Count Boris, best swordsman in 
France. The thoroughgoing de- 
pravity of this fellow may best be 
understood when it is explained 
that he is Russian. In the end, 
however, love conquers all. 


THE THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Namiko San, a Japanese opera 
with libretto and music by Aldo 
Franchetti, features Tamaki Miura, 
Japanese soprano. Little Mme. 
Miura’s fingers are like daisy pet- 
als in careful array. Her voice 
carries a suggestion of tartness. 
Her movements are all _ nicely 
studied. Her role is that of a 
16-year-old maiden of ancient Jap- 
anese legend, in love with a Budd- 
hist monk from the white mountain 
tops, possessed by a_ tyrannous 
Daimio, lord of the low, broad 
acres. 


Lombardi, Ltd. Every sizable 
town and city in the U. S. has been 
visited by Leo Carrillo in this play, 
now re-revived by Producer Mur- 
ray Phillips, in which the hero, 
as head and heart of a modiste 
business, breaks a volume of Eng- 
lish dialogue over an _ Italian 
tongue. After the old-fashioned 
pattern of all such plots, Lombardi 
must experience business failure 
and heart-jolt before he awakens 
to the fact that it is not the daz- 
zling beauty of Phyllis Manning 


_that he loves but the demure com- 


panionship of Norah Blake. A 


fashion show helps the entertain- 
ment, as does the popular admis- 
sion charge. But most of the fun 
is supplied by Actor Carrillo him- 
self, as Lombardi, whose spirit, 
dammed by linguistic. obstructions 
of all kinds, nevertheless overflows 
everything in an indomitable, splut- 
tering, blustering fuss. 


Julius Caesar. Every year the 
Players’ Club presents a classical 
drama for a short run. This year, 
during. last week only, it was 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, with 
incidental music by Charles L. Saf- 
ford. The confusion of brilliance 
in the cast resulted from William 
Courtleigh (Caesar), James Rennie 
(Antony), Basil Rathbone (Cas- 
sius), Tyrone Power (Brutus), 
Mary Young (Portia), Homer Croy 
(Mob), Bruce Bairnsfather (Mob). 


Baby Mine. Some 17 years ago, 
when a primitive U. S. cinema pub- 
lie chewed peanuts in its motion 
picture palaces, Roscoe Conkling 
(“Fatty”) Arbuckle started on his 
way to fame. Like other actors, 
he preferred what was then the 
greater glory and emolument of 


Lillibridge, Advertising 
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Rocking Chair Advertising 


reverick L, Coins tells a story 

Fvvce: Irvin Cobbandan old darky 
that is no fish story, though it has to 
do with that piscatorial pastime. 

One morning. after a hard rain- 
storm Cobb was walking along a road 
down in southern Georgia when he 
came upon an old negro, Henry by 
name, who was sitting in an easy 
chair by his kitchen door, fishing in 
a puddle of water. 

“Henry, youold fool,’’ said Cobb, 
“‘what are you doing there?’” 

“*Boss,” said Henry, ‘‘I’se jes’ 
fishin’ a little.’” 

‘Well, don’t you know there are 
no fish there?’’ demanded Cobb. 

“*Yes, suh,’’ said Henry, “‘I knows 
dat but dis yere place is so handy!” 


The handiness of places and the 
handiness of methods and the handi- 
ness of mediums is responsible for 
much waste in advertising. It is this 
handiness that creates what might be 
termed “rocking chair advertising.’” 

It takes energy to hunt out markets 
and carry the product to them. 

It takes nerve to turn one’s back 
on the easy, conventional methods 
and develop a marketing method par- 
ticularly suited to the product or the 
proposition one has to sell. 

It sometimes takes resolution 
amounting almost to courage to rec- 
ommend appropriate mediums, with- 
out reference to commissions. 

But it is this kind of advertising 
that produces results. 


RAY D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40h STREET 
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to speed up~ 
slow down 


here! 


IFE becomes harder, more 
artificial year by year—yet 
every day we hear the resonant 
cty for “‘Speed!’’ More efficient 
speed, too! 
Speed youcan’tcomethrough 
with unless you slow down 
now and then! 


In all America, you'll find 
no stopping place like the Glen 
Springs — where the healing 
waters, outdoor sports, the rest- 
ful charm of a thousand pine- 
fragrant acres combine with 
medical skill to soothe taut 
nerves, set you throbbing with 
abundant energy—restore your 
verve, your drive, your vigor. 

There’s golf, of course, at the 
Glen Springs—and hard, fast 
tennis courts. Music— dancing 
—and a delightful cuisine sup- 
plied by our own dairy and 


poultry farms. 
yd 


The baths and other treatments are 
especially suitable for heart, circu- 
latory, kidney, nutritional and 
nervous disorders, rheumatism, 
gout and obesity. Complete medical 
and hydro-therapeutic facilities,and 
all modern aids to diagnosis. Write 
for illustrated booklets and rates. 


The GLEN 
SPRINGS 


WATKINSGLEN, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL 
President 


FATTY ARBUCKLE 
. was cordially received. 


the legitimate stage to the compar- 
atively bastard screen. Baby Mine 
was his first vehicle (in stock com- 
pany). In 1910, they say, it was 
a smart and even froward thing. 
In 1927, it looks like a bustle in a 
Shubert show. Mr. Arbuckle enacts 
a pulpy mass who alternately stews 
in sweaty fear and freezes in-gela- 
tinous embarrassment, because a 
lady of his acquaintance tries to 
win back her husband with a show 
of triplets, the same being poten- 
tially the offspring of any male in 
the cast. Actor Arbuckle, exiled 
from cinema, was cordially received 
on his return to the legitimate 


stage. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


“Unfair” 

“Tt is unfair for our flyers to 
get all the glory while those poor 
Frenchmen [Captains Nungesser & 
Coli] are dead,” said Joseph Lewis, 
39, Negro, as he stood poised on a 
window sill of his fifth-floor apart- 
ment in Manhattan. Then he 
jumped, died on the pavement be- 
low. Mr. Lewis’ sister said that 
he had been melancholy for several 
weeks. 


The inhabitants of Kenton, Ohio,* 
were so befuddled last week that 
they would not have been surprised 
to find rabbits in their beds or 
eggs in their shoes. For three 
days, their town was a hive of 


*Not to be confused with Kenyon, Ohio, 
home of Kenyon College which produced 
U. S. President Rutherford B. Hayes; nor 
with Canton, Ohio, home of U. S. Presi- 
dent William McKinley. 
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deft-fingered, beady-eyed men who 
stopped at nothing. But Kenton- 
ites- were proud, for they were be- 
ing entertained by 500 members 
of the International Brotherhood 
of Magicians—Harry Blackstone, 
Mysterious Smith, T. Nelson Downs 
(King of Koins), Rajah Raboid, 
the Hudspeths and many another. 
Important doings: 


Rajah Raboid, blindfolded with 
eleven thick bandages, drove an 
automobile at high speed through 
Kenton’s curious traffic. 


Fred Hurd opened his mouth 
and, with his teeth, grabbed a 
marked bullet out of the air. The 
bullet had been fired from an an- 
cient horse pistol. 


Mysterious Smith apparently had 
no difficulty in getting out of a 
straight-jacket inside of a roped 
coffin. 


In convention assembled, the ma- 
gicians adopted a resolution to stop 
the exposing of each other’s tricks. 


W. W. Durbin, businessman and 
Democratic politician of Kenton, 
who was host, was re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood. 


Howard Thurston, even though 
absent, was chosen as one of the 
vice presidents. 


Charivari 


Villagers of Manuden, England, 
gathered on the lawn of the vic- 
arage of the Rev. Harry B. Grin- 
dle, 70, on his wedding night. They 
beat tin pans, iron kettles, garbage 
cans, etc. They honked horns. In 
short, they gave Vicar Grindle an 
old-fashioned “tin  kettling”—to 
remind him that they thought he 
hau violated an unwritten law. 

Vicar Grindle had married the 
30-year-old nurse who tended his 
first wife on her death-bed. The 
wedding took place five weeks after 
the death. Said the new Mrs. 
Grindle: “By re-marrying, the 
vicar has paid the best compliment 
to the memory of his [first| wife. 
I nursed her and know her chief 
concern was how Harry would 
get on without assistance... .” 


Knothole 


What percentage of mankind will 
jab a hatpin, ice pick or nail file 
through a knothole or key hole 
when they have reason to suspect 
that a human eye is_ pressed 
against the exterior of such an 
orifice ? 

Some critics say 10%; others go 
as high as 75%. But last week 
one Ray Doll, Chicago junk dealer, 
went so far as to fire a shotgun 
when he saw an eye peeking and 
peering at him through a knothole 
in his garage. The shotgun shell 
sped straight, blew out the brains 
of one Robert Hailey, 15, Negro, 
who meant no harm. 

Junkman Doll was _ arrested, 
charged with murder. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To George L. (“Tex”) 
Rickard, fight promoter, and to 
Mrs. Maxine Hodges Rickard, one- 
time Chicago actress; a daughter; 
in Manhattan. 


Engaged. Lilla Cabot Grew, 
daughter of U. S. Under Secretary 
of State Joseph Clark Grew; to 
Jay Pierrepont Moffat, Secretary 
of the U. S. Legation at Ottawa. 


Engaged. Phyllis Cleveland,* of 
Boston, second cousin of the late 
U. S. President Grover Cleveland; 
to one J. Ainsworth Morgan of 
San Francisco and Manhattan. 


Married. Senator Guglielmo 
Marconi, 58, famed wireless in- 
ventor; to Countess Maria Chris- 
tina Bezzi-Scala, in Rome. Senator 
Marconi’s marriage to Hon. Bea- 
trice O’Brien, daughter of late 
Baron Inchiquin, was annulled this 
year by the Rota Tribunal. 


. . 


Died. Mrs. Howard Paul Savage, 
47, wife of the National Command- 


er of the American Legion; in 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Died. Carl Sternberg, 50, famed 
two decades ago for his remark- 
able resemblance to President 
Theodore Roosevelt; in Manhattan; 
suddenly, after jumping out of a 
13th story bedroom in the New 
Mills Hotel. A note found in his 
room said: “Am feeling like a 
boy going fishing.” 


Died. W. K. Ziegfeld, 54, brother 
of famed Florenz Ziegfeld, Follies 
producer; in Baltimore; after a 
lingering illness. 


Died. Colonel James William 
Zevely, 65, famed attorney, at his 
home in East Hampton, L. I. of 
pernicious anemia. Despite his 
great abilities as a lawyer, he was 
perhaps best known to the U. S. 
public as “the man after whom 
Harry F. Sinclair named the fa- 
mous racehorse Zev.” 


Died. Robert Cochran (“Handsome 
Bob”) Hilliard, 70, onetime (1886- 
1918) “matinee idol”; of heart dis- 
ease and diabetes; in Manhattan. 
Tall, well-built, handsome, with reg- 
ular features and a luxuriant mus- 
tache, he was always immaculately 
dressed, thrilled many a heart. He 
played with Lillie Langtry in 1887; 
toured for several years in A Fool 
There Was, his greatest success. 


Died. Judge John Wesley Wes- 
cott, 78, onetime Attorney General 
of New Jersey, who nominated 
: *Not to be confused with famed Phyllis 


Cleveland, co-star (with the Four Marx 
Brothers) in The Cocoanuts. 


oa m0 
Feel | . AG The Sorinto Buddha Temple at Nikko 
to 


and return 


Japan, the flowery kingdom, offers the 
visitor a multitude of new and delightful 


experiences. 
See Yokohama, gateway to Tokyo, the 


capital. Kobe, Japan’s great seaport,a fine 
modern city. Beautiful Nagasaki. 

Visit the lovely interior with its snowy 
mountains, waterfalls, charming gardens 
and unique architecture. Each season 
brings its own festival. Plan now to go. 

From Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
you may go on great President Liners via 
Honolulu. A Dollar Liner sails every 
week, 


From Seattle an American Mail Liner sails 
every two weeks for Japan, China, Manila. 
From Boston and New York fortnightly sail- 
ings for the Orient via Havana, Panama and 
California. 
From Naples, Genoa and Marseilles fort- 
nightly sailings for Boston and New York. 
You will enjoy the luxury and comfort of 
these great ships. Commodious outside rooms. Spacious decks for rest or 
play. World travelers commend the cuisine. Liberal stopovers; spend one 
week, two weeks or longer at any port you choose. 
For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


32 Broad New York . « Philadelphia, Pa. 
604 Fifth adway, New York 4 W. treet . Los Angeles, Calif. 
1018 Bessemer Bldg. . . Pittsburgh, Pa. Z _ Detroit 
177 State Street Boston, Mass. 110 South Dearborn Street. Chicago, Ill. 
1519 Railroad Ave.So. : ° Seattle, Wash. Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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“What You See 
You Get” 


for Real Summer Thrills 
take MOTION PICTURES 


with this camera 


IN you go boating, fishing, 
riding,swimming, golfing—you're 
missing the biggest thrill of all if you fail 
to takeyourown Filmo motion pictures. 
It’s so easy! Simply look through 
Filmo's spy-glass viewfinder and press 
the button. Two simple operations. 
That’s all. And you are taking moviesas 
sharp and clear as those shown in best 
theatres everywhere. No focusing, 
cranking, tripod or other inconvenience. 
In Filmo you find exclusive features 


developed by Bell & Howell's 20 years 


experience in making cameras and 
equipment used by leading motion pic- 
ture producersall over the world. The 
Filmo booklet,sent on request,describes 
these features in simple language. 
Eastman Safety Film {16 mm.}—in the yellow 
box—used in Filmocamera is obtained at practically 
all stores handling cameras and supplies. First cost 
covers developing and return postage to your door. 


Write for descriptive Filmo booklet ‘‘What You 
SeeY ou Get’’ telling the whole interesting story. 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 


1818 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
NewYork - Hollywood - London - Established 1907 


) Showing movies at home with Filmo Automatic Projector 


Woodrow Wilson for the presidency 
at the Democratic National Con- 
vention in 1912 and again in 1916; 
in Haddonfield, N. J.; of heart 
disease. He was uncle of Irving 
Fisher, famed economist. 


Died. Mrs. Anna Lincoln, 85, 
cousin of the late Abraham Lin- 
coln; in Carbondale, Ill. 


Died. Mrs. Victoria Claflin Wood- 
hull Blood Martin, 88, famed suf- 
fragist; at Bredon’s Norton near 
Tewkesbury, England. She was 
born in Homer, Ohio, in 1838. At 
the age of 14 she married one 
Dr. Canning Woodhull. Soon after 


his death, when she was 24, she . 


married again, Col. James H. Blood, 
whom she divorced. She then moved 
to Manhattan where she became 
engaged in the brokerage business 
with her sister, Tennessee Claflin; 
published a paper know as Wood- 
hull and Claflin’s Weekly. In 1872 
they published an article on the 
personal morality of Henry Ward 
Beecher, created a furor, were ar- 
rested, acquitted. In the same year, 
she, as Mrs. Woodhull, was nomi- 
nated as a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the U. S. by the Equal 
Rights Party, was defeated. Short- 
ly after the two sisters removed to 
England where Victoria became 
Mrs. John Biddulph Martin; Ten- 
nessee, the wife of Sir Francis 
Cook. In 1914 Mrs. Martin helped 
to organize the Women’s Aerial 
League of England, offered $5,000 
and a trophy for the first aviator 
to make a transatlantic flight. Ten- 
nessee Claflin Cook died in 1923. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from p. $3) 


Smyth Flayed 
Sirs: 

The President of the United States is 
as much respected as the President of 
Mexico or the King of England, whether 
he rides in a million-dollar train or a Ford. 

If Mr. Bramburn Smyth [Time, June 6] 
prefers the “poise (pomp?) and dignity” 
of the English aristocracy to the equality 
and democracy of the United States, there 
ure a number of boats making regular sail- 
ings, any of which would be pleased to 
accept his passage money. 

F. E. MIcHEL 

Oak Park, IIL. 


King Flayed 


Sirs: 

Your magazine deals with personalities. I 
am not interested in people. I am _ inter- 
ested in the forces that make people act. I 
have no time to waste reading about the 
King of England. What did he _ ever 
achieve? 


T. CoLLAR 


P. S. Please cancel my subscription. 
New York, N. Y. 


Shepherd Corrected 


In Reader Shepherd’s letter (Timez, June 
6) he said, “Why do you sit Reader Gib- 
bons down so hard?’ where he should 
have said “set.” 

“Sit’’ is intransitive—cannot be used with 
an object. 

Sam B. MANES 

Plumberville, Ark. 
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Insult 


Sirs: 

Discontinue immediately my subscription 
to your paper. 

The enclosed vicious article in your last 
issue [TimME, May 30] is an _ insult to 
American womanhood and your paper should 
not be admitted into any white woman's 
home. 

1 have only received a few copies on my 
subscription. Let me know what I owe 


for them. 
Mrs. M. P. Bryan 
Warrior, Ala. 


TIME meant no offense. The item 
in question was a report of a 
speech which Clarence Darrow de- 
——" to Philadelphia Negroes. 
— UD. 


Advice 


Sirs: 

Unfortunately your wordy eulogy of the 
magazine TIME and a copy of the magazine 
itself appeared together on my desk this 
morning. I say unfortunately because | 
read your circular letter first and then 
opened up to your NATIONAL AFFAIRS sec- 
tion, hoping to see there a brief summary 
of the more important events of the week, 
as you say yourself it contains. 
from it that Mrs. Coolidge likes circuses 
and graduated from college in '02, and 
that Governor Smith uses 25% more words 
expressing his appreciation of the Boy 
Scouts than does Mr. Coolidge. Not being 
an aspirant to any Ask Me Another prizes, 
I discontinued there, and have only to offer 
you this advice. Don’t send sample copies 
with your circular letters, and do_ not 
bother to wax so eloquent about Tims 
to people who have seen or read it. 


J. H. Smirn 


Groton, Mass. 


Not 6 Ft. 


Sirs: 

Accuracy is a jewel. In Time, May 
23, p. 11, col. 2, paragraph second, line 2, 
you say: “Almost six feet tall’ of “Carrie” 
Nation, Mrs. Nation—her name is “Carry,” 
not “Carrie,” as you say. I have her The 
Use and Need of the Life of Carry A. Na- 
tion, written by herself. 

Then she was NOT almost six feet tall. 
Mrs. Nation in 1906 spoke in the Church 
that I was pastor of in Perry, Okla. I am 
5 ft., 9. Mrs. Nation was not as tall as I. 
I think you were about right in saying she 
weighed 175 pounds. She was not to ex- 

te 


ceed 5 ft., 
H. H. Minter 


P. S, T am a regular subscriber of Time. 
Once before I corrected you on the loca- 
tion of the residence of Luther Burbank. 


Gridley, Calif. 


Amanuensis 


Sirs: 

In Time, June6, p. 40, in the footnote 
of the article entitled ‘‘Expeditions,” you 
state that Mr. Beebe transmitted the sound 
waves of his voice to an ‘“amanuensis” 
at the sea’s surface. 

In polite society it is considered vulgar 
for one to make a display of his wealth 
or education. In the practical affairs of 
life, when a man uses an odd or unusual 
word to convey a meaning that could have 
been as easily and as quickly conveyed by 
a more common word, he is held in con- 
tempt by his associates. You seem to go 
to great length to make a display of your 
vocabulary. You have had a penchant for 
using unusual words since your publication 
started, and I had occasion to write to you 
in a similar vein a few years ago, but 
“the seed apparently has fallen on barren 
ground.” 

I willingly concede that you have a large 
vocabulary and use good English. I like 
your publication because it tends to im- 
prove my English and increase my vocabu- 
lary, but I have no desire to increase it 
with such words as amanuensis. Sensible 
men would prefer stenographer or secretary 
I would not be surprised should an early 
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issue of your publication contain a_ re- 
vision of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
using such unusual words as amanuensis 
instead of the two-syllable words Lincoln 
used. 

In spite of your faults, I like your pub- 
lication. I have been a subscriber since 
an early issue and I intend to continue 
with my subscription, but I just wanted 
to tell you that to me your custom of 
using unusual words is disgusting. 

JOHN P. MoRAN 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Stupid Critics 
Sirs: 

I disagree with those who think you 
show courage in publishing the letters of 
criticism and cancellation which come to 
you. As a matter of fact, most of them 
are so obviously unintelligent that they 
answer themselves rather cruelly. Published 
without comment, they constitute a sort of 
subtle flattery of your more discriminating 
readers and become highly suggestive of 
the desirability, from and advertising stand- 
point, of your remaining circulation. 

Among the most amusing are those which 
criticize the style in which TiME is written. 
This style is one of your most unique 
achievements as it accomplishes the diffi- 
cult task of condensing without squeezing 
all the interest out of the matter. It is 
considered by many competent observers 
to have reached just about the top notch 
in good reportorial writing. 

Good luck to you, Time. Run your own 
paper in your own way. You’ve made a 
success, unique, distinctive. Your critics 
couldn’t have done it and they cannot tell 
you how to do it. Pay no attention to 
concellations which only purge your lists 
of those who do not belong to the cog- 


noscente. 
RoBERT GARLAND SMITH 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Grandniece 
Sirs: 

I wish to call your attention to a para- 
graph in Time, May 16, in which it is 
stated that “Cody” Allen is a granddaughter 
of the late Col. Cody. This is an error 
as Miss Helen Allen is a daughter of a 
niece of Col. Cody’s making her a grand- 
niece. Buffalo Bill’s granddaughter is Jane 
Cody Garlow, the daughter of Irma Cody 
Garlow. 

I am the aunt and guardian of the three 
Garlow children. 


Mrs. GENEVA GARLOW WALLIKER 
Cody, Wyo. 


Kamed Trains 
Sirs: 

I did not go quite as mad as Mark Twain 
over the “Punch, brothers! Punch with 
care!” jingle in your story about the 
Twentieth Century Limited, but I was sor- 
ry that you did not mention other famous 
American trains. Certainly the Broadway 
Limited of the Pennsylvania R. R. which 
runs between New York and Chicago in 20 
hours, the magnificent trains of the Santa 
Fe which daily swoop across the deserts, 
and the many luxurious trains which speed 
from New York and Chicago to Florida 
and New Orleans deserved a mention in 


your story. 
RoBert GOOCH 

Chicago, Ill. 

TiMge recorded the story of the 
Twentieth Century Limited on the 
occasion of its Silver (25th) An- 
niversary run. When other famed 
U. S. trains make Silver Anniver- 
me runs, TIME will record them. 
—ED, 


Dog 
Sirs: 

Time, which long ago scored a great hit 
with our staff for its unequaled and vivid 
presentation of news events, has _ recently 
increased our appreciation of its alert edi- 
torial management by publishing the story 
of the dog with a bone in its throat which 
was successfully treated in our free small 
animal clinic, by our veterinarian, Dr. 
G. R. Hartman. Getting out the bone in 
itself was not an exceptional feat, though 
such operations on animals are rare and 
difficult, and it is high time that the pub- 


lic should know that veterinary practice of 
the best kind nowadays frequently reaches 
quite as high a standard of skill and 
knowledge as that employed on human 
beings. 

You will doubtless like to know that this 
case was not one in which “the operation 
was successful, but the patient died.”” The 
dog has just been discharged from the hos- 
pital after being here since April 21 and 
the important thing about the matter was 
the method of treating the lacerated throat 
after the bone was extracted. For a time 
the animal had to be fed through a tube. 
As the aesophogus healed, there was a stric- 
ture or contraction which prevented swal- 
lowing and before each meal this had to be 
opened with the tube, which, removed after 
15 minutes, left the passage free. The 
patient then ate raw chopped beef and 
milk and egg without difficulty. So well 
did the dog come to realize her plight and 
her need of assistance, that when feeding 
time came and she was let out of her 
cage, she ran at once to the operating 
table and jumped up, standing quietly 
for the insertion of the catheter which 
would permit her taking food. The tissues 
are regaining normality but it will be six 
months before the injury is entirely re- 
paired... . 

(Miss) Curtis WaAGER-SMITH 

Pennsylvania Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Look on p. 17.—Eb. 


Salutes 


Sirs: 

I salute you for devoting to C. A. Lind- 
bergh a rational and fitting amount of 
space proper to his great but not over- 
whelming accomplishment, I salute you for 
not placing Lindbergh on your cover, and 
for understanding that his was a tri- 
umph of wood, aluminum, steel, oil and 
gasoline—whereas Gertrude Ederle, for ex- 
ample, swam the Channel aided by nothing 
but her own arms and legs.* 

Who doubts that the ordinary German 


*An error. Miss Ederle was materially 
aided by a thick coat of grease.—Ep. 


commercial air craft companies could not 
better Lindbergh’s feat with a stock plane? 
They don’t for two reasons: 1) They are 
too busy with profitable day-by-day passen- 
ger carrying to be interested in stunts. 
2) They dare not reveal the full air power 
of Germany while she is still a conquered 
nation. 

Once more, Time, I salute you! The 
three columns out of a Time issue of 40 
pages [TimE, May 30] were quite adequate 
to “Herr Kapten Lindbergh” as his Swedish 
kinsmen call him. The mob-pride of 
Americans in this blond youth is fatuous 


and absurd. 
JOHN MULLER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


TIME readers will find a picture 
of Colonel Lindbergh not tran- 
siently es on TIME’s cover but 
imperishably enshrined in_ their 
own hearts. 


A comparison of the issue of 
TIME and the New York Times 
in which the arrival of Colonel 
Lindbergh at Paris was described, 


reveals that, proportionately, 0.2% 
more space was devoted by TIME 
to this exploit.—Ep. 


In Sunday School 


Sirs: 

After perusing Time, June 6—just a 
word of thanks for continuing your de- 
partment devoted to religious affairs instead 
of eliminating the same as was suggested 
by some subscriber two or three weeks ago. 
You will be interested in knowing that 
TimME has displaced the ————— ~ 
in a “Current Religious Events Class” 
which is being tried out in one of the 
Lutheran Sunday Schools of the city. 


CHARLES G. CARLSON 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


This clock won't lie! 


HY buy a clock at all if it doesn’t tell the truth? 
Since .1813 Seth Thomas Clocks have been chosen 
by people who like to plan their days by clocks that are 


always right. 


This beautiful Seth Thomas Eden is jeweled at the 
seven important bearings like a fine watch. And like the 
best watches, it is self-adjusting to changes in temperature 
and to changes in the level at which it is set. . .. Mahogany, 
5% inches high, with a silvered dial, the Eden is priced at 
$25. Your jeweler has this and other Seth Thomas Clocks. 


(Prices slightly higher in Far West and Canada) 


SETH - THOMAS - CLOCKS 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week 
the following names made the fol- 
lowing news: 


The Rev. John Roach Straton 
(loud-s peaking Fundamentalist) 
told his Manhattan congregation: 
“As one I rejoice that Lindbergh 
did not step out of his plane on 
the fields of France with a cigaret 
hanging from the _ southwestern 
segment of his lip. or a_ liquor 
breath upon which the President of 
the French ween might have 
hung his hat. 


(dancing 
Maurice 


Eleanora Ambrose 
partner and widow of 


The rapid residential and 
industrial growth of the 
territory surrounding 
Chicago and served by 
this Company has been a 
vital factor in tripling its 
gross operating revenue 
during the last ten years. 


Write “‘Dept. T’’ for latest 
Year Book with other in- 
teresting facts about this 
Company and the progres- 
sive territory it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 


72 W. Adams Street 
Chicago 
Serving 6,000 square miles—286 
Communities — with Gas 
or Electricity 


Mouvet) returned to the U. S. 
last week, told reporters that her 
husband made two requests of her 
before he died: 1) that she “be 
good”; 2) that she retain his name 
in all her professional engage- 
ments. 


Senator William Cabell Bruce of 
Maryland and Mrs. Bruce returned 
from Europe on the Leviathan last 
week, faithfully bringing home the 
favorite Scotch terrier of U. S. 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew 
W. Mellon. 


Senator William FE. Borah of 
Idaho found that his sonorous voice 
had been reduced to a_ whisper, 
after an operation removing his 
tonsils, a fortnight ago. Nearly 
recovered, he talked to newsgather- 
ers in Washington, D. C., last week 
with slight huskiness, 


H. G. Wells, British writer, tied 
himself to a literary tradition by 
announcing last week that his 
forthcoming book, Meanwhile, would 
carry illustrations executed by 
H. G. Wells. Some other writers 
who have made money with books 
illustrated by themselves have been 
Milt Gross, William Makepeace 
Thackeray, Hendrik Willem van 
Loon, Ernest Thompson _ Seton, 
Howard Pyle. 


James Joseph Tunney, champion 
fisticuffer, reading the newspapers 
last week, came upon a great mock- 
ery. A Tunney, his second cousin 
William, had been beaten insensi- 
ble in a fair Manhattan fist fight. 
William Tunney had squared off 
at Policeman Paul Smith; Officer 
Smith had hit William, once. 


Otto H. Kahn last week had de- 
livered to him his new, triple-en- 
gined motorboat Okeha II, great, 
comfortable vessel, of the type that 
a score of Manhattan financiers 
have been buying to carry them 
swiftly from Long Island Sound 
summer homes to Manhattan docks. 
Mr. Kahn’s boat cost him approx- 
imately $85,000; costs more than 
$100 daily to overate. 


Damon Runyon (sports writer, 
murder trial reporter) described 
Colonel Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh’s appearance during the cer- 
emonies in Washington as follows: 
“He looked so frightened, and so 
very, very young that you felt 
your old Adam’s apple working, 
and you wished that you might get 
to him, and put your arm around 
him, like you would do with the 
lad at home, and say to him: ‘Now, 
looky here, sonny, don’t you be 
scart, these folks are just trying 
to let you know they’re glad to 
see you.’” 
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BUSINESS 


Exchange Presidents 


Chicago Stock Exchange has 
been moribund of late years; trad- 
ing has been provincial. Mid-west 
security business that obviously 
should have been transacted in 
Chicago has gone to Manhattan. 
This has been a slough out of 
which R. Arthur Wood, elected 
president of the exchange last 
week, hopes to propel his organi- 
zation. 

New York Produce Exchange. 
William Beatty, born in Montreal, 
grain broker in Manhattan since 
1899, last week became president 
of the New York Produce Ex- 


change. 

New York Cotton Exchange 
chose Samuel T. Hubbard Jr., to 
be president another term. His 


father, Samuel T. Hubbard, was 


president of this exchange 1900- 
1902. Both 
Brothers & Co, 


represent Hubbard 


N. &. 3 mi 


Ten thousand electric light, heat 
& power men went to Atlantic City 
last week for the 50th annual 
meeting of the National Electric 
Light Association. 

It became known that during 
1926 members of the association 
manufactured 47,030,000 miniature 
bulbs for Christmas tree decora- 
tion, 32,700,000 for flashlights, 
116,300, 0060 for motor cars. This 
was apart from the 294,000,000 
large Mazda and tungsten filament 
bulbs used for household and in- 
dustrial illumination. Because N. E. 
L. A. regulates its production to 
demand, these figures represent 
the bulbs bought last year. 

Also, it was disclosed how cus- 
tomers of electric light and power 
companies are buying stock in 
those concerns. The idea of sell- 
ing stock to consumers originated 
in 1914, Last year, 228 companies 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 
to EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIRED 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
(Managers of Unwersity Jouss) 


M10 EAST 42" ST New York City 


Danking 
ment Trust rong secured by the 
combined resourtes of 


The Reelty-Seourities Investment Trust 
Resity Foundstion, Inc. 
Metropoliten Casualty Insurance Co. 
Safety of princi, pal is unconditionally in- 
sured, the yield of 6% is guarantec4, 
ne a substantially larger return may 

be expected by virtue of the participa- 
——_ provision. Med coupon for descr p- 


‘TE 


eyo American Securities C Company 





reported, 1,482,277 of 15,531,660 
customers were stockholders. The 
1926 gross earnings of those com- 
panies was $1,113,865,470. Al- 
though the goodwill value of this 
company-customer relationship is 
incalculable, since 1914 it has 
brought $1,100,000,000 new financ- 
ing to the companies. 


The electricity companies are 
making money. But they do not 
intend to. slacken development of 
new business. About 1,000,000 new 
U. S. homes are wired for elec- 
tricity each year. But there are 
millions of old houses, particularly 
in rural ‘communities, that need 
wiring or re-wiring. The electric 
light companies are going to solicit 
this business with great vigor next 
year. 

Considerable of the solicitation 
will be by means of “institutional” 
advertising, in which public utility 
companies have been laggard. 
James Edward Davidson* of Oma- 
ha, Neb., scolded N. E. L. A. for 
its negligence in this respect. 


Citrus fruit growers, cement 
makers, paint and varnish makers, 
jewelers, soap purveyors, coffee 
venders, and sellers of two dozen 
more items are doing such national 
advertising, he explained. His ar- 
gument: ‘Someone else has had 
to begin doing the job for us. We 
are living in an advertising age. 
It is a recognized fundamental in 
salesmanship. Our industry should 
undertake a nation-wide advertis- 
ing program.” 


. . + 


Harriman Manganese 


William Averell Harriman, U. S. 
financier who has been cruis- 
ing about central and _ eastern 
Europe the last few years seek- 
ing opportunities for investing his 
money, last week clinched controi 
of all manganese ore mined in 
the Soviet Union. Two years ago 
the Soviet gave him a concession 
to mine manganese, invaluable ore 
for toughening steel, in the Cau- 
casus Mountains, between the 
Black and the Caspian Seas. He 
was to pay the Soviet Government 
$3 for each ton of manganese 
mined and to re-build a railroad from 
Tiflis to Poti. He had to produce 
at least 500 tons of manganese a 
year in order to make a profit on 
his investment. 


But, immediately after Promoter 
Harriman received his concession, 
Soviet agents attempted to cir- 
cumvent him by working the man- 
ganese mines at Nikopol in the 
Ukraine, north of the Black Sea. 

Last week, according to the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, perhaps intending to vex 
Great Britain, agreed to restrict 
manganese mining at Nikopol, to 
take only $1.50 a ton for Harriman- 
mined manganese, and to waive 
its demand for renovating the 
Tiflis-Poti railroad. Those modifi- 
cations made Promoter Har- 
riman virtual overlord of Soviet 
manganese production. 


. *Not to be confused with James Edward 
Davidson, ship builder, of Bay City, Mich. 


Centralized Control 


HE service which a business renders today is all im- 
We hear a great deal about ‘‘big business” 


portant. 


yet the only kind of ‘‘big business” which is worthy 
of the name is a business big in service. 


If it requires large capital investments, many plants 
and a large number of distributing offices, if it requires the 
best brains and men and women to perform a big service— 


then it is a BIG business. 
as the service it renders. 


A ‘‘big™ business is only as big 


All the allied companies which have united in the for- 
mation of Remington Rand were rendering a big service 


before their consolidation. 


In bringing their combined 


services into a single organization—under centralized con- 
trol—a power for service is created that excels all standards 
previously established in the office appliance industry. 


Let a representative of one of these associated com- 


panies step into your Office. 


He will quickly give you 


tangible evidence of the great assistance that has been 
made available to you in the formation of Remington Rand. 


The coupon will bring him—without 
obligating yourself in the least. 


Remington Rand—Tonawanda, New York. 


Remington Rand 


Kardex—Library Bureau—Dalton—Safe-Cabinet—Remington—Baker-Vawter 


+ 


+ 


- Remington Rand, Dept. T-6, 


Tonawanda, New York. 


Mail 


We would like to know more about Remington Rand Service. 


: Send your man. 


This 


Coupon! 


High Seat 

For their seats on the New York 
Stock Exchange Oliver J. Ander- 
son of St. Louis and Paul R. Bos- 
ten of Manhattan each paid $220,- 
000 last week—the record for the 
time being. 


Rotarians 


The U. S. Rotarians, who voyaged 
on an excursion to Ostend, Belgium, 
for the Rotary International con- 
vention (TIME, June 6), listened 
with rapt attention to King Albert 
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of Belgium last week. His Majesty, 
himself a Rotarian, praised the 
U. S. delegates “whose crossing of 
the Atlantic—the Atlantic which 
your fellow countryman, Captain 
Lindbergh, crossed alone in some 
30 hours—is indeed an important 
event. It proves the strength of 
Rotarian feeling and co-operative 
spirit.” 

Later the Rotarians elected Ar- 
thur H. Sapp of Huntington, Ind., 
president of the Rotary Interna- 
tional. He had no opposition. 


President Sapp. Arthur H. Sapp, 
44, lawyer, thrice an Indiana prose- 
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Here comes 


the bride- 


very often means—‘“‘There goes 
my file clerk.” 


Could a strange clerk enter 
your filing department and 
find important papers instant- 
ly, as it is very often necessary 
to do? Would she be handi- 
capped with bulging flat folders, 
with their hidden indexes and 
disarranged papers? 


There is only one remedy for 
an overloaded folder and 
that is a 


They always 

stand upright in the fil- 

ing cabinet, with the index tabs in 
plain view. The bellows-like expan- 
sion cares equally well for the mini- 
mum and maximum number of letters. 
Made of “Paperoid”’, the pure red-rope 
stock, to outlast twenty ordinary 


flat folders. 


Prepare for mid-year trans- 
fer time. Send coupon for 
sample file pocket. No 
charge or obligation. 


CUT HERE 


Please send me for trial in my files a 
free sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VER- 
TEX” File Pocket, as described in June 20 
‘Time. 


Name of Firm 
Address 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





cuting attorney, is a tall, light- 
haired gentleman, a mainstay of 
Huntington culture, a pillar of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. He 
attended Ohio Wesleyan and Chi- 
cago universities and Indiana Law 
School; is a member of Phi Delta 
Theta fraternity. President Sapp, 
always dressed de rigueur, may 
often be seen, when affairs do not 
take him from Huntington, striding 
between the courthouse and his 
Jefferson street office. He is mar- 
ried, has one child, owns a motor 
car. 


Ice-House Octet. Among the U. S. 
“stunts” that entertained the Euro- 
peans was the singing of the ice- 
house octet from Toledo. Eight 
businessmen, wearing clean blue 
flannel shirts, sporting ice picks 
painted red, sang, led by Mortician 
Jeffery V. Harris: 


So louder now my song I'll swell, 
Rotary, my Rotary; 


And make it ring o’er hill and dell, 
Rotary, my Rotary. 


Significance. “Ever since’ the 
War, they [European businessmen] 
have earnestly and wistfully studied 

. American business methods,” 
wrote a New York Times editor 
last week. “They may now see rep- 
resentatives of that interesting 
class in the mass. ... It will be 
an education and a surprise for 
the Continentals to learn of the ex- 
traordinary degree to. which we 
have carried the combination of 
business with pleasure, or at least 
business with luncheon.” German 
businessmen have asked Rotarian 
President Sapp to remain in 
Europe for a time to get German 
rotary clubs well organized. 


Kiwanians 


At Memphis, Tenn., Kiwanis In- 
ternational last week elected Bank- 
er Henry C. Heinz of Atlanta, 
president; at Atlanta the conduc- 
tor of the Atlanta Symphony Or- 
chestra, Enrico Leide, hastened to 
compose a “President Heinz 
March.” 


Cabbies 


What do taxicab drivers think 
about? 

One thing they thought about in 
Chicago last week was what would 
become of them if Samuel Insull 
(purveyor of light, heat and trolley 
rides to most of Chicago and its 
purlieus) should decide to take the 
city’s taxicab situation in hand. 
That was the rumor, vague and 
unelaborated but still striking—that 
Samuel Insull would stride among 
the Chicago taxicab companies, 
either to compete with them or 
absorb them as one more of his 
big utility schemes. 

Chicago has 15 cab companies, 
5,000 cabs. Competition is sharp, 
service perhaps the best in the 
country (Chicago is the mother city 
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of Yellow Cabs). But Chicago 
eabbies fare thinly, they are so 
many. Samuel Insull might, on 
his record, be expected to thin out 
the cabby ranks, profit fatly by or- 
ganizing adroitly, eliminate some 
of the risk that exists when too 
many cabbies are speeding and 
dodging to glean a living. 


If Chicago presents a cab prob- 
lem, New York City presents a 
greater. Chief City Magistrate Wil- 
liam McAdoo last fortnight deplored 
the presence of 17,000 cabs, most 
of them plying night and day in 
the congested runways of an island 
only 12%x2% miles. Competition 
between the 17,000 is so great that, 
in Mr. McAdoo’s words, “You can 
stand on any corner and count the 
number of taxicabs in proportion to 
other vehicles and two-thirds of 
them are taxicabs, cruising, cruis- 
ing, empty, empty, everywhere!” 

A taxicab spokesman replied that 
17,000 was only 2% of the total 
vehicle registration in New York 
City, that New Yorkers want and 
need cabs at all hours. The Times, 
without warning, waxed humorous, 
and said: “Mr. McAdoo may be 
pardoned the slight hyperbole. It 
has been scientifically demonstrated 
that the average load of a taxicab 
in these parts is .83 of a passenger. 
Private automobiles offend to a 
somewhat less degree, averaging 1.7 
passengers and just a trace of dog 
—generally lap dog.” 


The taxi industry in Manhattan 
has its own trade paper, the Tawi 
Weekly. At almost any corner you 
may occasionally see drivers who 
are not “cruising, cruising,’ and 
have been lucky enough to find 
parking space, poring over the 
news of their profession. Last 
week, for example, idle* eyes lit up 
at the screamer headline “HIGHER 
CAB RATE PLANNED.” 


began: 


Another news _ item 
“Watch for this man,” relating the 
evil practice of a “large, well 
dressed man” who had slipped from 
a cab on Fifth Ave., ostensibly to 
change a $20 bill, and never re- 
turned. 


Two pages in the Taxi Weekly 
are a power for good conduct 
among Manhattan cabbies, tabulat- 
ing penalties meted out in the city’s 
special Hack Bureau to perpetra- 
tors of prevalent hackmen’s pecca- 
dillos: driving “with the flag up” 
(metre not recording); taking in- 
direct routes; smoking while car- 
rying passengers; withholding re- 
ceipts from employers; forgetting 
license badge; charging an Eng- 
lishman who undervalued U. S. cur- 
rency $14 for a $1.40 ride. 


*NOT lazy. Last week, Manhattan taxi- 
men protested strenuously through their 
Weekly against an advertisement of Lis- 
terine toothpaste which showed a_ cabby 
dozing at his steering wheel, with the cap- 
tion: “Even for lazy people.” 
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Stock Market Advance? 


LIENTS of the American Institute of Finance have profited materially from the stock 
market advance of 1927, exactly as they profited from the advance of 1926. Profits available 
island on March Ist, 1927, from all specific recommendations of the Institute in 1926 averaged 43.43% 


ecm on the capital employed, in accordance with these recommendations. 
yu can 
| yea The table below presents individual issues specifically recommended from week to week 


ds of in the Advisory Bulletins of the Institute, for the first three months of 1927: 


prob- 


Purchase Present Points 
BULLETIN ADVICE Price Price Advanced 

January 1—Buy Hudson & Manhattan common. @ 41 55* 14 
January 8—Buy Chicago, R. 1. & Pacific......... @ 70 106 36 
January 15—Buy Gulf, Mobile & Northern a) 37 66* 29 
January 22—Buy Baldwin Locomotive 145 200* 

January 29—Buy Remington Typewriter D 128 195* 

February 5—Buy Mathieson Alkali 87 107 

February 12—Buy Colorado & Southern p 90 130 

February 19—Buy Air Reduction D 140 165 

February 26—Buy New York, Chicago & St. Louis @ 190 232* 

March 5—Buy Case Threshing Machine i) 150 215* 

March 12—Buy U. S. Steel } 158 175 

March 19—Buy Allis Chalmers ( 95 110 

March 26—Buy Chesapeake & Ohio 158 186 


‘*Profits Accepted. Average profits accepted, or available—97.41% on the capital employed. 


The above are results of recent advices. Original recommendations in 1926 were much 
lower, Hudson & Manhattan at 30, Gulf, Mobile & Northern common at 27, Baldwin at 128, 
Remington Typewriter at 115, Air Reduction at 112, Mathieson Alkali at 82, Colorado & 
Southern at 60, New York, Chicago & St. Louis at 130 and Chesapeake & Ohio at 117. 


Further Opportunities Ahead! 


In spite of the marked advances, further opportunities—of similar character—are being 
presented to clients, NOW. Place yourself in a position to take advantage of them. Our cur- 
rent Advisory Bulletin discusses the entire stock market situation, pointing out clearly sound 
profit opportunities, making equally clear pitfalls to be avoided and stocks to be sold. 


Copies have been reserved for distribution, FREE. Simply return the coupon below. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


American Institute | 260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
of Finance : Send me FREE Bulletin TMJ-20 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | 
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By-products of 
your telephone 


& eer microphone, familiar to the 
radio world, has been called 
“younger brother of the telephone.” 
It is but one of a family of products 
which owe their existence to the com- 
munication system engineers and to 
the men who made your telephone 
at Western Electric. 


Forty-five years’ experience as man- 
ufacturers for the Bell System has 
brought not only a telephone that is 
the world’s standard, but also a 
Vitaphone to give a voice to the 
motion picture screen; an Audiometer 
to test the hearing with accuracy 
never before possible; an Audiphone 
which gives new aid to the hard of 
hearing; an Electrical Stethoscope to 
amplify the faintest heart sounds; a 
Public Address System to carry a 
speaker's voice to crowds of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. 

Making telephones that are the 
world’s standard, Western Electric has 
now broadened its field of activity 
to include the manufacture of many 
other types of equipment to com- 
municate sound, and in so doing has 
immeasurably broadened its oppor- 
tunity to serve. 


Electrical Stethoscope t \ ¥ | Radio 
Es Telephone 


estern EJeciric 


Since 1882 Manufacturers 


for the Bell System 


_ See EEE 





BOOKS 
NON-FICTION 


Atheist 


“Priest Ingersoll talked intimate- 
ly of Hell Fire,” but his son talked 
intimately of God.* Such was his 
son’s intimacy that he scoffed at 
his Creator on all possible occa- 
sions, scoffed also at other crea- 
tions of his Creator. Remembered 
now mainly for a tag about one 
born a minute which has been tied 
to his name, he was once notor- 
ious for his irreligion, notable for 
his oratory, famed for his political 
victories, defamed for drunken out- 
bursts of atheism. Son of a Congre- 
gational minister, the future spell- 
binder was taken from Dresden, 
N.Y., to Wisconsin at 10, in 1843, 
The Illinois bar admitted him in 
1854 and soon the juries were his 
almost before he addressed them. 
He organized his own cavalry troop 
in 1861 but led it into Confederate 
captivity in 1862. His political fame 
followed his election as Attorney 
General of Illinois in 1867. His 
oratorical prowess became nation- 
ally known when he arose to nomi- 
nate James G. Blaine at the Repub- 
lican presidential convention of 
1876. Thereafter his career became 
a succession of orations on politics 
and Tom Paine’s brand of godless- 
ness—a _ succession of vermilion 
episodes, epigrams, epistles. 

Episodes: Candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, Atheist Ingersoll 
is asked to state his allegiance to 
the Christian Church. “Man to 
man, Bob!” “What?” “What about 
it?” “Why, damn it, just this. My 
beliefs are my own and I wouldn’t 
sacrifice one of them to be presi- 
dent of the whole rolling earth. 
Going? Well, take another cigar.” 

Epistles: To deny he will accept 
nomination for Attorney General— 
“When I say I am a candidate for 
a particular office I mean it; and 
when I say I am not a candidate 
for a particular office, I mean 
that, too. When I became candi- 
date for Governor, I renounced my 
candidacy for Attorney General; 
and other candidates were invited 
into the field. I would despise my- 
self forever were I now to become 
a candidate against any of these 
men whom, by my action, I have in- 
vited to become candidates.” 

Epigram: “To plough is to pray, 
to plant is to prophesy, and the 
harvest answers and fulfills.” 

Epistles: (answering Gladstone’s 
rebuke) “. . . and after all, it may 
be that ‘to ride an unbroken horse 
with the reins thrown upon his 
neck’—as you charge me with do- 
ing—gives a greater variety of sen- 
sations, a keener delight, and a bet- 
ter prospect of winning the race 
than to sit solemnly astride of a 
dead one in a deep reverential 
calm, with the bridle firmly in your 
hand.” 

The Significance. After con- 
templating Walt Whitman, styled 
by him The Magnificent Idler, 








*CoLONEL Bos INGERSOLL—Cameron Rogers 
-Doubleday, Page ($3.00). 
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S Author Rogers steps up to look at 
- | another post-Civil War celebrity, 
———n | styled “perfect man,” “drunken 
atheist,” “equal of Demosthenes.” 

IN The biographer’s literary luggage 
is this time a collapsible suitcase 
full of modern stylistic, analytical, 
rhetorical tricks which make In- 


on tala gersoll’s oldtime silver - tongued 
. was We bombast seem, by contrast, like the 
scoffed at | noises of a nickleplated nickleodeon, 
ible occa Undeniably, Colonel Bob was once 
her crea- | important. He was, by force of per- 
membered | sonality, a sun about which minor 
about one | Political planets moved, forming an 
been tied Ingersollar system. Now, no longer 


ce notor. | important, his outmoded heresies 
stable pa _make him a_ handy quicksilver 


5 polities tongue in the thermometer of 


nken out- changing ideas. 
te ane | Hidalgo 
Dresden, THE INGENIOUS HIDALGO: MIGUEL 


, in 1843, | CERVANTES — Hans Ryner — Har- 
d him in | court, Brace ($2.75). Ingenious 
were his | also, Arthur Ryner has imagined 
sed them, | the biography of Cervantes in the 
alry troop days of his age, when, as he fin- 





ynfederate ised Don Quixote and wrote Per- 
tical fame | siles y Sigismunda, he saw the 
Attorney dear sun waning and Death, be- 


1867. His cause he laughed at it, , ‘com- 
e nation. ing to_him like a raillery.” Au- 
to nomi. thor Ryner has well conjured 
he Repub. _ the situations—Cervantes in Mad- 
rid, surrounded by poverty, influ- 
ential enemies and with Death for 
a friend in need. Cervantes in 
Esquivias, draining the gay foun- 


ntion of 
2r became 
yn politics 


phate: tain of his wit, writing a happy 

les and fantastic story as if thus to 

for Cov. Postpone the conclusion of his own 
; | fantasy. 

Ingersoll ’ 

giance to FICTION 


“Man _ to 
hat about | Out of the Furnace 


this. My BREAD AND FirE—Charles Rum- 
wouldn't ford Walker — Houghton, Mifflin 
be presi- ($2.50). “You know,” she said, “the 


ng earth. one thing people can never forgive 


° y 
or cigar.” in one is a betrayal of one’s class.” 
rill accept Harris Burnham, hearing his aunt 
General— | thus condemn his excursion into 
lidate for socialistic journalism, replies by go- 
n it; and | ing to work with the hunkies in a 
candidate copper mill. His is a hard-muscled 


I mean method of thought. He refuses to 





ne candi- betray himself by betraying human- 
unced my ity in order to remain loyal to an 
General ; artificial class distinction. The, to 
‘e_invited many persons, pleasantly remote 
spise my- life of working people interests 
to become him like a bride. Feeling this alien 
<< ~— gen the girl he loves says, “I 

ave in- on’t love you because you’ve never ‘ ' ‘ ; 
a” allowed Fn ‘ ¥ ‘, ‘ a Six a: Se seen.” ‘th OR GAM 
3 to Pike Like author, like character. Ne a ~ 
ane me Author Walker does his best 
wd - graphic writing when he talks 
1. gee about Poles, Hunyaks, “bohunks” 
» © in general. Again and again he i ‘ve noticed it. The climax of a lon 
ken horse stops his story to look at them, aes - dozens of times you've noticed it. — 
upon his trying always to fit the horror and evening .. . a cabaret, crowded, warm. . . a merry party sitting 
ge do- | immensity of their tasks into some close . . . bodies twist, necks crane to watch the entertainers. 
y 0 bet. scheme. Shaking light from the S hi ; te Ghndiae che acens. datameness 
ind a bet- | furnaces illuminates the stupid, ee pacss ... 
: | ooh anger of their faces, Author stains . . . inevitably, odor. Nature's sure reaction! But Nature 
ride Of ¢ Jalker describes. “the look of the : . We 

ential | : millions of 
everential | woman'’s eyes whose husband fell never catches you off guard. Twice a week you, like ons 0 
y in your into a steel ladle and was melted men and women the world over, use your Odorono for checking 
| own a year later—they didn’t ‘ irati at’ hat gives you your 
ter -_ i: tie she deat ok ‘ieitbe- excessive perspiration and odor. That's w at g you y 
x yo ben wards—into an ingot.” assurance—which soap and water can never give —of constant 

er’, . . a ° . 
g We, Soundly and sufficiently autobio- after-the-bath freshness, of continuous daintiness. 
eron Rogers graphical, the story is told in the 
mills. Hard-muscled, Author Walk- ps 
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Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Please state occupation, or profession when writing 
or information and lists. 

Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 

45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Dries Quick 
Sticks Tight 
Never Stains 


CLARK’S FAMOUS 
CRUISES 


Jan. 16, 1928; Round the World (westward) 
$1250 up; Jan. 25, 1928, to the Mediter- 
ranean $600 up. Europe stop-over. 
Norway—Mediterranean, each Summer; $600 
Rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Want a 
Summer Job? 


College men and women 
who will consider a well- 
paid position during their 
vacation should not over- 
look this unusual oppor- 
tunity. 


TIME has a lucrative 
straight —commission 
proposition which will pay 
you well. You can make 


from $10 to $25 a day 
It’s up to you. 


Write now! 


JOHN SARGENT 
Chief, Subscription Staff 


TIME, Inc., Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland Ohio 


CHARLES RUMFORD WALKER 
Like author, like character 


er does not care. He offers an im- 
portant enigma, not a smart con- 
undrum with the solution on the 
last page. Instead, at the bottom 
of the last page: “Dirty Reed in- 
terrupted, ‘New jobs,’ he began, 
‘new bosses—’ ” 

first person. Avoiding the vanity 
of this approach, Author Walker 
uses his pronoun mainly as a lens 
for objective experiences. For read- 
er as for Harris Burnham’s fian- 
cée, there is resentment against his 
pre-occupation with factories and 


Out of Yale into the A. E. F., 
out of the A. E. F. into steel mills 
and a brass factory, out of the 
fires to the Atlantic Monthly staff 
is the abrupt sequence of Author 
Walker’s career. He wrote remi- 
niscences under the title Steel. 
Then he became literary editor of 
the Independent and wrote this, his 
first novel. ; 

That young Charles Rumford 
Walker would always want to 
write seemed likely when, aged 10, 
in Concord, N. H., he put his 
money, earned by raking leaves, 
into a hand printing press and 
began publishing a weekly news- 
paper in his attic. He was “roman- 
tically mechanical”; built a balloon 
that burned up on its first trip. 

At Yale, he roomed with a sober- 
sided boy called Donald Ogden 
Stewart. Charles Walker’s literary 
interests—the Lit, Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s poetry, the Elizabethan 
Club—doubtless helped Funnyman 
Stewart’s Parody Outline of His- 
tory, Mr. & Mrs. Haddock, etc., to 
occur. 


Maggot 


The Story* gets its title from 
a dictionary definition: “Maggot 2. 
A nonsensical fancy; a crochet.” 

Lazy, fantastic Clergyman For- 
tune leaves St. Fabien parish, 


*Mr. Fortune’s Maccot—Sylvia Towns- 
end Warner—Viking Press ($2). 
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whither he has come from a Lon- 
don counting-house, and journeys — 
to Fanua, an island whose Chris- 
tian population is even smaller than 
that of his first missionary situa- 
tion. At Fanua he succeeds in con- 
verting one of the natives, by 
name, Lueli. 

Christened Theodore, this indig- 
ent individual becomes Mr. For- 
tune’s shadow, docile and domestic 
Friday to the clergyman’s unstrenu- 
ous Crusoe. He idolizes Mr. For- 
tune in place of the grotesque 
wooden figure which had previously 
had that honor. But eventually 
the demands of Christian religion, 
slender as they were, grow irksome. 
Lueli dwindles and repines. He 
goes to the forest in off moments 
and bows down in the ancestral 
fashion to images. 

When Mr. Fortune discovers the 
lapse, he rebukes Lueli, lays hands 
on aboriginal deity. An earthquake 
and conflagration ensue. Lueli 
rescues Mr. Fortune, but the little 
wooden god becomes a cinder. 

Lueli knows that when a man 
loses his god it is likely that he 
himself will soon be lost. He 
grows morose, Mr. Fortune re- 
builds the hut, sets things to rights, 
tries to encourage his acolyte. But 
he can accomplish nothing. Man 
and master are spiritually wasting 
away. The man’s duty grows clear. 
He must restore Lueli’s god. 

This he does, with a knife and 
a small stick. Then, having pro- 
vided at least one of the natives 
of Fanua with a divinity, he leaves 
the island. He is sorry to desert 
his only convert, but hearing Lueli 
as he babbles happy confidences 
into the wooden ear of God, Mr. 
Fortune decides that he has done 
the wisest thing. 

The Significance. Of the many 
moods subtly fused into this book, 
the predominant mood is one of 
satire. Too wise to bear any ran- 
cor, too polite to make her rude- 
ness obvious, Author Warner ever 
so softly annihilates Christian idi- 
ocies. Her weapons are neither 
rapiers nor bludgeons. They are 
satin sofa-pillows which she tosses 
laughingly but with accuracy. 
Breaking when they land, her mis- 
siles leave the recipient white and 
ridiculous with feathers. In prose 
as easy-going, as smooth and level 
as a buzzard’s flight, she matches 
her astute intelligence with a fancy 
as varied as it is engaging. 

The Author, when she published 
her first book, was probably a little 
surprised by the bounty of critical 
praise that was heaped upon it. 
Lolly Willowes, a demurely wicked 
spinster who became a witch, was 
not a figure one would have ex- 
pected to become the heroine of a 
widely popular novel. Yet she had 
the distinction of being the first 
choice of the Book of the Month 
Club in the U. S. This new novel, 
as poetic in its wisdom as the first, 
was lately chosen by the Literary 
Guild of America. Of Sylvia 
Townsend Warner herself very 
little is allowed to be known. She 
lives “alone in a house, with a big, 
black dog.” She studies Tudor 
music, Roman ruins, believes in 
witches, 
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